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W. L. DEWOODY. 


William Lawrence Dewoody, of Pine Bluff, Arkansas, was born in Athens, 
Ala., December 30, 1848; his family removed to Mississippi while he was an in- 
fant. His school advantages were meager, the Civil War interfering, and almost 
abolishing all schools in the South. 

With patriotic zeal he joined the Army, and in the summer of 1864 served in 
the Mississippi State Guards, and later attached himself with Henderson’s Scouts 
in the Confederate service. 

Mr. Dewoody’s father, Samuel Dewoody, was a man of unusual literary 
ability, and possessed an extensive knowledge of plants and their uses. This 
talent, and the ambition to learn, were inherited by his son, who has made the most 
of his opportunities. He decided in early manhood to go into the drug business, 
having become interested in it through his love of nature. As a boy, he spent 
much of his time in the woods, and became familiar with all of the indigenous 
plants, which were remarkably prolific in this section of the country; he scouted 
the woods in search of rare specimens, and gathered those most profitable, com- 
mercially. His father, a druggist, used many of these for medicinal purposes, 
others were shipped to market, and in this way he not only made his financial 
start, but laid a thorough foundation for his life work. From nature his father 
taught him the elements, and rudiments of chemistry. 

In 1868, Mr. Dewoody purchased a drug store on the Tennessee River, em- 
ploying an experienced pharmacist, from whom he gathered much practical informa- 
tion. He continued in business here for a short time, when he became possessed 
with the desire to do business on a larger scale, in a different locality. He disposed 
of his holdings and located in Pine Bluff, Arkansas, May 12, 1870, where he estab- 
lished a drug business, under the firm name of Nelson & Dewoody. Not many 
years after, he became the sole owner of the store and has carried it on without 
interruption; he has always enjoyed the good-will and confidence of the com- 
munity, and a fair share of its patronage. ‘To this business he has given the best 
part of his life. Many of the most prominent men in the community owe their 
success, in a large degree, to the thorough training they received while in his em- 
ploy, and he is very much beloved by them. 

In 1887, at Cincinnati, Ohio, Mr. Dewoody became a member of the A. Ph. A.; 
he has always been a loyal, enthusiastic member, and during the thirty years of 
his affiliation with the Association he has missed very few of the annual meetings. 

He served on the Arkansas Board of Pharmacy for four years. Outside of his 
drug interests, our subject has held many positions of trust and honor, and is at 
present holding many responsible offices. His face is turned to the sunset and he 


rests secure in the love, esteem and confidence of the community at large. 
E. G. E. 
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EDITORIAL 


E. G. EBERLE, Editor 253 Bourse Bldg., PHILADELPHIA 


THANKSGIVING. 

HANKSGIVING DAY will be considered from a somewhat different view- 

point this year than in the past. Material prosperity has heretofore been 
a governing thought, a measure of happiness, and if this was gratifying a more 
or less indifferent thanksgiving was forthcoming, in which self received most, 
if not all consideration; financial gain, aggrandizement, subsistence, dress and 
pleasures have entered too largely into the thoughts of men and women. 

The present cataclysm has even now required money and means in heretofore 
unheard-of amounts, and we fumble in vain through our vocabulary for super- 
superlative expressions that will convey a shadow of the meaning. More than 
this, millions have already given their all for the cause, and now our young men 
must participate in this sacrifice to make the world better, to prevent the possi- 
bilities of a re-enactment of such an appalling tragedy. Under these circum- 
stances, it is not to be wondered that many cannot see why there should be thanks- 
giving, and still this world experience may have in it the propulsion of general 
good that will yield its benefits to humanity for centuries to come. 

Computations of the cost of the war are being made while other minds are 
calculating the gain to the world in the acquisition of higher ideals, a firmer grasp 
on the doctrine of the brotherhood of man. A catastrophe works upon the hearts 
of men in somewhat the same way that earthquakes do in nature, which dash 
the mountains into fragments but expose the seams of gold. We have been in- 
different and supercilious, we have been content in our ambitions and boastful 
of our achievements and resources, but we are beginning to recognize an inter- 
relation among nations, within our own people, a dependency that links the hum- 
blest citizen to the highest in authority, and if the lessons of the war will establish 
higher ideals, develop a new and broader vision then, even though our faces are 
turned with sadness toward Europe, and the distress of war is felt at home, we 
can be thankful and hopeful for being part of a better citizenship and nation with 
a truer perspective and a knowledge that man is greater than his material posses- 
sions, that cultivation of the conquest of self is an essential for victory without 
spoils. 

The world is thankful that physicians and surgeons have been able to im- 
prove the methods of medical treatment and extend the possibilities of surgery; 
under the exigencies of war the medical, surgical and sanitary sciences are taking 
their longest strides. Just as the armies are being kept in health, so will the 
civilians receive the benefits of the improved methods and new discoveries. It 
is true that hoped-for opportunities have so far not been given to pharmacists 
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in this country, but there is a progressive tendency toward a better recognition. 
France has acknowledged the importance of military pharmacy, and an able 
paper on the subject, by George M. Beringer, will be found in this issue. England 
has taken a step forward by conferring rank on pharmacists engaged abroad and, 
it is safe to say, when our Army officers are brought in touch with the French 
military organization, endorsement will be given to the establishment of pharma- 
ceutical corps in the U. S. Army. 

The American Pharmaceutical Association, through the means afforded by 
the income from the National Formulary, has established a research fund, which 
is bound to be of value to pharmacy and medicine. President Frederick J. Wull- 
ing, in his annual address, proposed a federation of the drug and pharmaceutical 
interests, whereby they may codperate, if the plan is put into effect. Both of 
these propositions testify to the sincere purpose of extending the usefulness of 
pharmacy. Pharmaceutical research should be left to pharmacists, and more 
intensive codperation on their part is essential thereto and for the advancement 
of pharmacy. Let us be thankful that we can participate in the service for 
pharmacy. 

It is no difficult matter to find cause for complaint, but the trade and pro- 
fession have handled the trying situation with relatively little inconvenience or 
diminished profits notwithstanding that many druggists and pharmacists cannot 
comprehend that taxes on merchandise are intended to be passed on to the con- 
sumer. There are many who cannot be reached by any other kind of taxation 
and who would otherwise contribute nothing to the cause. So with all the trials 
and difficulties that druggists and pharmacists have had to contend with and will 
continue for an indefinite period, there is abundant reason for thanksgiving, not 
only for the comforts enjoyed but for the opportunities of service. E. G. E. 


COOPERATION BETWEEN PHARMACOLOGY AND THERAPEUTICS. 


HE address of Chairman A. W. Hewlett, M.D., of the Section on Pharma- 

cology and Therapeutics of the American Medical Association, presents 
important points of interest to pharmacists and more particularly for those en- 
gaged in developing standards of biologic assays. The contribution evidences that 
a close codperation should exist between pharmacists and practitioners of medicine, 
between teachers of the related branches in schools of medicine and of pharmacy, 
and that the establishment of a research fund in the American Pharmaceutical 
Association was a timely move. 

In the last issue of the JOURNAL, papers on biologic assays were printed, re- 
lating not only to variation in standards but the effect of age on the activities 


of drugs and their preparations. In the article referred to, other problems are 


discussed which require the consideration of the pharmacist and the medical 
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practitioner; the author discusses these in the presentation of the following ques- 
tions: 

1. Are the effects observed produced by doses that can safely and easily 
be administered to patients? 

2. Will the human organism react in the same manner as the animal studied? 

3. How is this reaction modified by disease? 

In the comments made, the thoughts of Doctor Hewlett are largely employed, 
even to the extent of using his language without further credit. The following 
disclose some of the influential factors in therapeutic advance. 

“Modes of treatment frequently form the starting point of scientific studies, 
and the exact knowledge thus gained leads in turn to greater precision in treatment.” 

“Pharmacologic studies have uncovered new therapeutic possibilities that 
have ultimately proved useful in the clinic.”’ 

“A clear recognition of the fact that substances of similar chemical structure 
frequently possess pharmacologic properties that are similar but not identical 
has opened up a vast field of research.” 

There are factors, worthy of consideration, that may result in different con- 
clusions. ‘The pharmacologist obtains his data from laboratory experimentation; 
the practitioner of medicine must not infrequently resort to materia medica which 
may prove successful or not, the interpretation of the effects may be right or wrong, 
and this is reflected in therapeutic literature—the drug is pronounced efficient 
or inefficient according to the result, without studious analysis. In the laboratory 
the action of drugs is usually studied on normal animals, and toxic doses can be 
administered with impunity; in the clinic, therapeutic doses are used, and the 
effects may be modified by disease. 

The question of dosage, both as to quantity and method of administration, 
is a matter of importance. The marked rise of arterial pressure produced by 
large doses strychnine injections induced its use by clinicians in conditions of 
low pressure, whereas it has been conclusively proven that the former was due 
to toxic effect. The reputation of digitalis for slowing the heart, in practice, is 
based on observations which were made on those suffering from auricular fibrilla- 
tion. In the laboratory intravenous injections are employed, and only seldom in 
general practice. Different species of animals may respond differently to the 
action of drugs. 

It is sufficient to have shown that codperation between pharmacologists and 
practitioners of medicine is highly important and that on their codperative work 
largely depends the progress of medicine. Pharmacy must do its part, and we 
are pleased that many of the papers of the Scientific Section were thoroughly 
in line with the codperative movement, and also to repeat, that the establishment 
of the research fund by the American Pharmaceutical Association was timely 
and, that these opportunities will be promoted when laboratory, facilities are pro- 


vided by the Association. E. G. E. 
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CONSERVATION. 
ONSERVATION is one of the watchwords of the times, and is applicable 
for the prevention of many small wastes that occur in every drug store, as 
well as the larger application of frugality, whereby the opportunity is afforded to 
serve a greater number without the compelling necessity for more extended pro- 
duction. 

In the October issue of the JoURNAL, p. 904, appears a contribution of the 
Section on Commercial Interests by Robert P. Fischelis, which is timely. Simply 
because manufacturers will take back biological products after the expiration 
date of the package is no justification for putting in an oversupply. The indi- 
vidual is apt to overlook the fact that there are 50,000 others who may also over- 
stock, and create a waste, not only of the product itself but of the other parts of 
the package. 

This ought to be a period of intensive codperation, the manufacturers and 
the wholesalers should indicate to the retailers, not only where the latter can 
conserve time and expense for the former, but also point out economies of value. 
Every retailer realizes that there is a saving in porterage cost when all deliveries 
can be made to a certain section on one trip, and a similar application can be made 
to purchases of the retailers from the wholesalers. It is now time to study the 
delivery system closer; service is appreciated by customers, but often without 
concern of the cost to the dealer. If service is valuable then it should be worth a 
price. Other items of expense that are not properly taken care of by all are 
telephone service and stamp sales. If these are made use of for advertising pur- 
poses, then they should produce business, if not, then the service should be paid 
for. 

There are, however, leaks that more directly concern the owner of the store, 
decrement, deterioration or destruction, which, if summed up, constitute a money 
value that would buy a Liberty Bond. ‘The writer was in a drug store, a short 
time ago, where system was as near perfection as is possible; there were shelf 
containers for stock, that protected corks, prescription ware, paper, labels, etc., 
small items, but very important from the standpoint of cleanliness, order, con- 
serving of time and preventing depreciation. The same thought applies to mer- 
chandise, in which there may not be a direct loss, but if this has gone out unsightly 
or imperfect, it will certainly have an effect on future sales. 

The present is a time for examination of methods that have been conducive 
to waste: the higher cost of living can in a degree be offset by thriftiness that will 
induce greater efficiency. Put the resolutions to conserve and to cut out waste 


into practice. As Mr. Fischelis concludes his article on ‘‘Conserving Life by Elimi- 
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to do your bit means more than flying a flag over your store.” 
E. G. EB. 
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SCIENTIFIC SECTION, 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 


SOLVENTS IN PHARMACY.* 
(Continuation of “Precipitates in Fluid Extracts,’’ 1885.) 
BY JOHN URI LLOYD. 

Introduction.—In 1879 to 1885 (inclusive) the writer contributed to the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association a series of papers entitled ‘‘Precipitates in Fluid Extracts.’’ This cosmo- 
politan text enabled him to enter into any desired phase of plant pharmacy manipulation, the 
study chiefly concerning physics, as applied to or involved in pharmacy. Publication was sus- 
pended in 1885, though research based upon this study proceeded. Most entrancing was this 
continuation of the published study, although seemingly not directly connected with pharmacy 


as an art. 
In 1890, the writer began to issue a series of printed contributions titled ‘“‘A Study in Phar- 


macy.’’ ‘This was intended for private distribution only, the intent being to present therein 
the results of experimentation subsequent to 1885. Recently, the evolution of thought and action, 
in pharmacy, physics and chemistry, has led to a kindlier opinion of investigations such as these. 
The writer, therefore, encouraged by several friends, and especially by Dr. Wolfgang Ostwald, 
presumes to present the accompanying paper as a continuation of the series suspended in 1885 
(very few changes being made in the old manuscript), in the hope that it will not be a burden. 
It may also be considered as a part of the aforenamed ‘Study in Pharmacy,”’ following the chapter 
titled ‘Reference to Capillarity.”’ 

The enthusiastic interest our late member and friend, Dr. Martin I. Wilbert, took in these 
researches, with which he was so conversant and so urgent that they be not lost, leads the writer 
to hope that it may be proper to consider this contribution as a belated recognition of his re- 


quests, and to present it as an offering to his memory. 
ParT I, 


A ‘“‘Menstruum”’ in plant pharmacy is a liquid solvent intended 
Menstruum. for use in the making of a pharmaceutical preparation, its primary 

object being the abstraction of a body or group of substances, in 
perfect or partial solution, from a vegetable tissue. At first thought such an 
achievement seems a simple matter, as it would be, were it not that in plant 
structures many substances other than those desired are always therewith asso- 
ciated, both mechanically and in textural combination. If, for instance, a vegetable 
tissue were composed of pure linen fiber or porous ligneous pulp, embedded in 
which a definite alkaloid existed intact, it would be comparatively easy to ascertain 
the proper solvent for this alkaloid or resin. This having been determined, we 
could then, theoretically, use an appropriate solvent as the abstracting medium, 
separating the substances desired without dissolving any of the fiber containing 
the same.! But the writer recalls no instance of such simplicity in natural drug 





* Presented in abstract before Scientific Section, A. Ph. A., Indianapolis meeting, 1917. 

1 We are neglecting the force of physical attraction, or mass affinity, in which apparently 
inert materials often possess powerful attractives. For example, picric acid is soluble in water, 
in which such substances as wool and horn are insoluble, yet, it is impossible to wash picric acid 
by means of water out of the finger nail, wool or horn. Not less pronounced are some plant 


extractives in their adhesive affinities for textural fibers. 
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texture. Simple, therefore, as at a cursory glance the matter of solvents appears, 
the selection and adaptation of a suitable menstruum that will first abstract and 
afterward preserve the abstracted therapeutic constituents? becomes a perplexing 
problem, even when, according to authoritative standards, but one constituent 
of accepted therapeutic value is contained therein. ‘To the writer, indeed, it seems 
that galenic pharmacy at this date (1885) embraces no subject more essential than 
is the experimental consideration of menstrua and connected manipulation, in 
their own relationships, as well as to materials manipulated. In its entirety, 
connecting therewith such phases of the problem, as the drug, the menstruum 
and the product, there is presented a field for investigation that cannot be dis- 
regarded, and must not be underrated. 

So far as the writer is aware, this subject has, as a separate feature in the field 
of pharmacy, been considered so unimportant, or at least it has been so neglected 
that not even the courtesy of a single chapter in any work devoted to pharmacy 
has been restricted exclusively to menstrua and connected phenomena. Manipula- 
tions have, as a rule, been instituted and directed without mention of the in- 
fluences exerted by the selected medium, or reasons offered for its preference 
over Others that might have been used, or that had been previously suggested or 
employed for the same purpose. Many solvents of very decided characteristics 
have also been utterly neglected in pharmaceutical print. 

To the writer this seems due, largely, to the blanket system of classification of 
pharmaceutical preparations that has prevailed, from time gone by to the present, 
and which yet dominates pharmaceutical thought and action. Also, satisfaction 
with the inherited processes of the past (involving in pharmacy chiefly alcohol and 
water as menstrua) is responsible for the neglect of opportunities in outside direc- 
tions. Surely, in a time to come, very many of the galenical preparations now 
included among the Pharmacopeial ‘‘Tinctures’”’ and ‘‘Fluid Extracts’ must, if 
pharmacy credits itself, give way to carefully studied natural plant separates. 
Galenical processes, instead of beginning and ending with simple percolation, or 
infusions and decoctions, will utilize such methods as these merely as a first, or 
introductory, step to perfected products (liquid pharmaceuticals), the products 
being subsequently worked, where desirable, by means of differentiating solvents, 
without the application of destructive chemical processes. This can be accom- 
plished in such a manner as rationally to exclude inert materials, overcome subse- 
quent decomposition and precipitation, and produce permanent solutions that are 
representative of desirable parts of natural plant structures. 

When, therefore, a systematic effort is made to pass beyond present crudities 
of galenical pharmacy, a preliminary study of menstruums, both as concerns their 
qualities and relationships, will be found to be the first essential. Applied plant 
pharmacy of the future must, before it can accomplish its object, embrace a 
systematic consideration of the far too long neglected nature and solvent attributes 
of solvents and their compounds, from a physical side (accepting that solutions 
are physical), which is of not less importance than are the chemical and physical 
relationships of the drug manipulated. The physician deserves, and in the very 





2? The problem is not restricted to therapeutics, but this paper centers thought on phar- 
macy. 
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near future will demand, better medicines than the present crudities known as 
“Extracts” and ‘“Tinctures,”’ and if they are not supplied, legitimate pharmacy 
must surely suffer. In this thought, let us repeat, pharmacists must soon awaken 
to the fact that in the evolution of a finished plant product, a crude percolate is 
but the first step, and that discriminative research in the direction of solvents as 
excluders and abstracters, may be one feature that will yet make the art of phar- 
macy a recognized science. Does not our “Study of Precipitates in Fluid Ex- 
tracts’ (1879-1885) warrant us in making these statements and this prediction? 
The subject having thus been touched, briefly and in a general manner, the 
writer believes that, in the progress of pharmaceutical art, next in order comes a 
study of a selected group of possible solvents. As a preliminary necessity, let us 
then (superficially) consider some features of the general phenomena connected 
with this problem. 
This term expresses, in a general way, the property that sub- 
Attraction. stances possess, of being mutually drawn toward each other. 
In magnetism, some features of electrical phenomena, and in 
gravitation as well, this influence is exerted without actual contact of the bodies; 
but in cohesion, adhesion and capillarity, the substances concerned must be in 
actual contact. Bodies so acted upon may, after their coalition, without known 
chemical alteration, present attributes more or less different from those originally 
possessed, as separates. 
This force unites the integral particles (molecules) of a homo- 
Cohesion. geneous body. Thus, the molecules of a liquid (and of some 
phases of solids) are in apparent contact, and are held together 
by cohesion, which exerts its influence only on particles of matter at insensible 
distances from each other. For example, by cohesion the globule of mercury 
assumes its mass form. 
is a term I use to apply to the attractive force that 
Mass Action’ holds the surfaces of different substances against each 
or other. It is a mass influence, possibly molecular in 
Structural Affinities. some directions, exerted by bodies in contact. Like 
cohesion, it acts only at insensible distances. Under 
its influence, liquids and even gases adhere to solids, or solids may attach them- 
selves together, without the structure undergoing any internal alteration. In 
some cases, bodies that under one condition attract each other, are under other 
conditions repellant. For example, crystals of hydrastine will stick together 
under certain influences, while under other conditions they fly apart. Such 
variations as these, and similar exhibitions of mass movements seem chiefly to 
depend on electrical phenomena. It is difficult, in our present study, to draw 
a distinct line between the phenomena exhibited by the forces of cohesion, at- 
traction and mass action, and more difficult to differentiate them from what is 
known as capillarity, which in the writer’s opinion, in its many outreaches, em- 
ploys them all. Such phenomena are all-important to the pharmacist. 





3 TI should to-day (1917) use the term Adhesion instead of mass action. Indeed, I shall 
occasionally replace it in the text that follows.—J. U. L., 1917. 
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embraces, as a chief feature, the united influences of 

Capillary Attraction. cohesive and mass attraction. The force “cohesion” 

is thought to produce a surface tension of the super- 

ficial film of a liquid.. This results, when a tube is held in a liquid, in an upward 
movement to the liquid’s edges, and its surface as well, due to the surface of the 
liquid within the tube and the tube’s surface attracting each other. The surface 
of the uplifted liquid then becomes concave (Fig. 1). When the surface of the 
container and the liquid repel each other, a downward movement of the liquid 
results, its surface becoming convex (Fig. 2). The weight and attraction of an 
Aa 
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overlying gas, or the weight and capillarity of an 





overlying liquid, as well as the affinity or repul- 
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sion of each for the surface of the container, are \} 
important factorsin such phenomena.‘ = 

The term “capillarity’ is often restricted to Fic. 2a 
the phenomena exhibited when liquids rise in hair- A. Glass rod coated with paraffin 


B. Clean glass rod, 
i “ 2 _ : Beaker of Water: Water attraction 
meniscus at the edges of liquids in large vessels, above surface in vessel shown on B. 


and (when no solid deposited from the solutions 

exerts its influence) causes liquids to creep upward on the surface of solids. The 
nearer parallel surfaces approach each other, as in parallel panes of glass, or the 
smaller the tubes, the higher the liquid rises in tubes of mutual attraction. An 
example is shown in the placing of a glass rod near the side of a beaker of water 


like tubes, but the same influence produces the 


and gradually moving it from the glass. 
In 1709 Hanksbee, an English experimenter, first made accurate experiments 
in capillary attraction, and since that date many conspicuous scientists have given 





4 These phenomena, together with experimental illustrations, have been a source of great 
interest to this writer. They are part of another section of this study, and are there liberally 


illustrated. 
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the subject close attention. Long since (Dr. Jurin, 1718) it was established that 
the rise of a liquid is inversely in proportion to the radius of the tube. We believe 
that this investigator used glass vessels, and that his results apply to glass only, 
other surfaces varying in their attractions.® Theories explanatory of the ob- 
served phenomena have since been worked out with mathematical exactness by 
such men as Newton, Laplace, Thomas Young, and others conspicuous as scien- 
tists. ‘The phenomenon of capillarity depends on the combined influences of: 

1. Gravity (the resisting force). 

2. The mutual attraction (cohesion) that the neighboring molecules of a 
liquid exert on each other, which produces the surface tension of the liquid. (In- 
clude Mass Action here.) 

3. Temperature. 

4. The nature of the overlying substance (including gases), as concerns its 
affinity for the liquid and its container. 

5. The container, that furnished the surface of contact. 

Notwithstanding the exhaustive investigations that have been made in the 
study of capillarity during a period of more than two hundred years, little, if any- 
thing, has as yet been accomplished to assist those who propose to study the 
comparative capillarity and connected influences and attributes of different 
solvents on different drugs used by pharmacists. This fact, and the paucity 
of printed results in our field, is an excuse for the burdening of this paper with 
these introductory remarks, as well as other features apparently irrelative to 
pharmacy. 

The solvents herein employed are all neutral. ‘Those 

Reagents or Solvents. official stand the tests of the Pharmacopeia of the 

United States, 1880. It is not practical, in pharma- 
ceutical manipulations, to employ reagents of an absolute state of purity, nor is 
there any necessity, in practical pharmacy, for ‘“‘painful’” exactness, when the 
contaminating agent is unobjectionable, therapeutically. Indeed, an occasional 
admixture may be sometimes beneficial, as when chloroform contains a little 
alcohol. Official ether also contains some alcohol; alcohol contains some water; 
methyl alcohol may contain traces of acetone, and other official liquids may bear 
similar minor complications. Considerable latitude should be allowed in pharma- 
ceutical processes for variations in result, occasioned by conditions surrounding 





5 This is proven by experiment Fig. 2, in which a paraffined glass tube reverses capillarity 
of water. Immerse a clean glass rod and a glass rod coated with paraffin, side by side, in a 
beaker of water. Capillary attraction of the two glass surfaces is shown by A, the paraffined 
rod by B. Fig. 2a. This feature is a part of this study and is illustrated in its bearings on 
connected problems.—J. U. L. 

8 “References to Capillarity,” Lloyd Library Bulletin No. 4, 111 pages, gives the bibliography 
of capillarity research to 1900. This was made by Dr. Sigmund Waldbott in order that it might 
be established whether research herein named had been accomplished. From the preface we 
reproduce as follows: ‘‘Since brief reference only is made to this phenomenon in our pharmacal 
works, and as in none of them do we find citations that assist us in the study of this neglected 
section of pharmacy, before entering into more detailed review of the subject embraced under 
the blanket term capillarity, it seems proper to present reference to such connected literature 
as has been consulted in the production of this résumé. With this object, an endeavor will, be 
made to begin with the earliest reference and end with the current year.” 
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individual operators, as well as for the ‘‘personal equation’ of operators. Thus, 
in general “drug store” work, it is impossible to govern temperatures exactly, and 
decided changes in temperature are often followed by somewhat different returns, 
even in experiments in seemingly purely physical directions. In the domains 
embraced by this study of solvents, no endeavor is made to go into the minuteness 
of exact scientific research, which might defeat the very object of the work. Still, 
the reagents employed by the writer were the purest obtainable, and the details 
were repeated more than once, some of them being recently verified by another 
person.” The benzol and benzin*® used were supplied by Dr. Charles Rice. 
In like manner, the reagents employed by Miss Van Guelpen in the review work 
(1917) (excepting the petroleum benzin) were the purest possible to obtain, 
being guaranteed ‘‘chemically pure” by the house of E. R. Squibb and Company, 
Brooklyn, from whom they were obtained, under the personal selection of Dr. 
Virgil Coblentz. In order to parallel exactly the experiments of 1885, alcohol 
of the specific gravity (0.820) in use at that date was employed in 1917.° In 
addition to neutral solvents, liquids that exert chemical alterations may be men- 
tioned, as follows: 


Concentrated sour acids cannot be used, undiluted, 

Acidulated Solvents. as plant menstrua. Diluted with some of the neutral 

liquids recognized in the U. S. Pharmacopeia as 
solvents, the sour acids impart qualities distinct from those commonly observed. 
For example, they increase the power of water as a solvent for most alkaloids, 
and decrease the solvent power of alcohol, with the exception, perhaps, of acetic 
acid—most alkaloidal acetates, so far as the writer’s experience extends, being 
more or less soluble in alcohol. The sour mineral acids, excepting sulphuric acid, 
when added to water increase its capacity for the phosphates of calcium and 
magnesium, and excepting the calcium compounds, for mineral salts generally. 
Since many plants contain structures capable of liberating considerable amounts 
of these inorganic bodies, percolates containing such acids are often heavily charged 
therewith. 

Most, if not all the sour acids, are insoluble in carbon disulphide, chloroform, 
benzol and benzin; hence these liquids cannot be acidulated, excepting by vapor 
of the volatile acids, or by mechanical agitation, which produces physical ad- 
mixtures. Salts of many alkaloids may be easily made by passing the vapor of 
acetic, nitric or muriatic acids through their solutions in appropriate menstruums, 
most alkaloidal salts being insoluble in such as these. Appropriate acids added to 





7 Miss Eda Van Guelpen (1917), in the writer’s laboratory, repeated a few of those most 
important. 

8 ‘‘RBenzin” of commerce was then, and is now, exceedingly unsatisfactory. In the experi- 
ments of Miss Van Guelpen (1917), petroleum benzin having the following general qualities was 
used. It had a gravity of 0.764 and a boiling point of 125° centigrade. That of 1885 hada 
gravity of 0.670, boiling point not determined. Were the study to be now instituted, benzin 
would be excluded as a solvent. 

® The writer desires herein to express to the firm of Edward R. Squibb and to Professor 
Virgil Coblentz his sincerest thanks for the pains taken to help him in these investigations. Not 
only did they (1917) donate free of all expense the liquid reagents, but they took special pains to 
prepare some of them for his special use. 
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aqueous, alcoholic or hydro-alcoholic menstrua, from this view alone, produce 
solvents far superior to either alcohol or water, for abstracting an alkaloidal product 
from certain natural alkaloidal drugs. It may be safely accepted that when acids 
are used as a part of an abstracting menstruum, the liquid should, as a rule, be 
decidedly aqueous. 

Unless the alkaloid is in small amount, it is detrimental to add to undiluted 
alcohol any acid excepting acetic acid. The artificial alkaloidal salts of the sour 
acids are, as a rule, much less soluble in alcohol than are either the natural salts, 
or the free alkaloid. An error of this description was made in the Pharmacopeia 
of 1890, where tartaric acid was used in ‘“‘Abstract of Aconite,” the first pharmacal 
preparation named in that work, as well as in “Fluid Extract of Aconite,”’ in both of 
which the menstruum used was alcohol.'° Had the menstruum employed been diluted 
alcohol, the addition of the acid named might have been more rational, although 
it would have been superfluous, since the natural salt of aconitine is perfectly 
soluble in either alcohol or diluted alcohol. This error was corrected in the 
Pharmacopeia in 1890. Acid solvents are theoretically of no value in abstracting 
substances from plant tissues other than alkaloids and mineral salts, although in 
practice, it is accepted that diluted acetic acid is desirable in making the prepara- 
tion of squill known as “Vinegar of Squill.”’ 

In this connection, it should be mentioned that while acetic acid may be of 
immediate benefit as an addition to a menstruum designed for the abstraction of 
alkaloidal drugs, other considerations may prevent its employment in some other 
phases of vegetable pharmacy. If this acid menstruum be a part of the final 
product, the finished preparation will carry the odor of acetic acid. This operates 
against the employment of any plant remedy, regardless of its therapeutic value, 
for it leads many physicians to fancy that the preparation has “‘soured.’”” Such an 
experience has been, in several instances, that of the writer, label explanations 
seeming not to be noticed, or perhaps not remembered. In this connection, 
members of the pharmaceutical profession will perhaps recall that the U. S. P. 
1860 formula for making Fluid Extract of Ipecac, demanded acetic acid. This 
resulted in a torrent of complaints from physicians. <A further objection may be 
that some alkaloidal acetates in water solution lose their energies and ‘‘wear out,”’ 
owing, perhaps, in part, to animalculae,'! or minute organic life actions. 

The “sour smell’”’ problem may be overcome by using an odorless vegetable 
acid. Citric acid, for example, is very sour and of a marked acid nature, but yet 
it is not identical with lemon juice. As a plant abstracter, a menstruum made by 
macerating sliced lemon in an appropriate aqueous or hydro-alcoholic liquid, 
seems preferable to solutions of either citric or tartaric acids. Better still, in 
some directions, is a menstruum made by macerating sliced stems of garden 
rhubarb in alcohol, which may be used as a solvent for both alkaloids and alkaloidal 
drugs, the nature of the drug and its alkaloid establishing the proportion. 

The study of acidulated menstrua for alkaloidal abstraction in finished pharma- 





10 In revising the old notes, several opportunities occur for such injected sentences as these, 


which are self-apparent.—J. U. L. 
11 Had these notes been written at a later date, the term “animalculae’”’ would have been re- 
placed by “‘bacteria,’”’ a word not then employed. 
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ceutical preparations, is well worth the attention of pharmacists; but to the present 
time it seems to have been much underrated. 
When an alkaloid-bearing plant is moistened with an 

Alkaline Solvents. alkaline solution, the natural plant alkaloidal texture is 

broken, the alkaloid being liberated in the vegetable 
tissue. It can afterward be more easily abstracted by alcohol, but less readily by 
water. In this manner, the (insoluble in water) alkaloids of plant structures can 
be washed with water and also freed from other substances, such as gums, many 
fats and oils, and water-soluble extractives. If the alkaloid be thus liberated, the 
powdered drug washed by percolation with water, and then, after drying, the drug 
be percolated by a menstruum having an affinity for the alkaloid, the alkaloid can 
be obtained in the cleanest possible manner as concerns percolation. A like 
process may be applied to other drugs, the use of some appropriate menstruum, 
such as benzol, benzin, chloroform or ether, being often available in the line of a 
grease or fat separator. Such as these are stepping agents to pharmaceutical 
perfection. 

It should be borne in mind, however, that the products obtained represent, 
not the drug itself, nor the alkaloidal texture of the drug, but an energetic (alkaloidal) 
fraction, a product of the drug, more or less modified by the heroic process. The 
material obtained is a chemically altered, manipulative product, and not a naturally 
abstracted, textural educt.'* 

In other cases than with alkaloidal drugs, alkaline menstrua may be used to 
advantage, but for a different purpose. Some vegetable acids are not as soluble 
in either water or alcohol as are their salts, and in such cases an alkaline menstruum 
acts kindly. For example, the official menstruum employed in making Fluid 
Extract of Senega contains ammonia water (introduced to the U. S. P. 1880), 
because it has been found that polygalate of ammonia is very soluble, while poly- 
galic acid is much less soluble. This principle can be carried to advantage, else- 
where. Glycyrrhizin is soluble in dilute ammonia, hence an ammoniacal men- 
struum (introduced U.S. P. 1880) is used in making Fluid Extract Glycyrrhiza."® 

Still a third point may be made in the direction of alkaline solvents acting on 
plant tissues. Alkalies render most mineral salts insoluble, or decrease their 
solubility in alcohol, and if as a preliminary step a drug be percolated with alkaline 
alcohol, the percolate will be comparatively free from such compounds as calcium 
sulphate and phosphate. 

By a judicious application of the foregoing principles, as yet altogether 
neglected in very important plant manipulation directions, a field in individualizing 
galenical pharmaceutical products, not as yet cultivated, may be developed. 

In some cases, syrup acts admirably as a menstruum, 

Sugar and Glucose. and was at one time recognized as an official solvent. 

The U. S. P. formula, 1860, for making Compound 
Fluid Extract Sarsaparilla contained sugar, and those who have used that formula 





12 Bear in mind that this alkaloidal product is altered from its natural condition. 

13 In connection with this subject I investigated the making of Extract of Licorice in Smyrna 
and the Valley of the Meander, Turkey. An attempt was made to liberate the glycyrrhizin, 
previous to percolation. This extract failed to give satisfaction, likewise, pure glycyrrhizin was 
rejected by the tobacco manufacturers.—J. U. L. 
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will remember how admirably (admitting the desirability of such bodies) it held 
in solution the extractive constituents that neither water, nor water and alcohol, 
would assimilate and hold in solution. It contained too much alcohol, however, 
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which induced subsequent crystallization of the sugar. 
In many places a little sugar in a menstruum furnishes 
an exceptional extractor, and it is not unlikely that in 
a time to come sugar, now practically abandoned, will 
be used more frequently as part of the menstruum, for 
either its solvent or its preservative powers. In this con- 
nection should be noted the preservative action of sugar 
on iodide of iron, lactate of iron, carbonate of iron, and 
many other bodies, and its solution qualities in the 
direction of calcium salts. 


Mr. Creuse’ recently intro- 
Citrate of Potassium. duced a solution of this sub- 
stance as a medium for unit- 
ing tannates and iron salts, but its further application 
to organic mixtures as a solvent creator has been over- 
looked. Although not directly used as a solvent in galenical 
pharmacy, it is recognized, to a limited extent, as a bene- 
ficial admixture with a few finished products. In our 
opinion, however, its use could be greatly enlarged. For 
example, the addition of citrate of potassium, or citrate 
of ammonium, is of value as a component of aqueous or 
hydro-alcoholic menstrua, in the percolation or macera- 
tion of astringent plants, such as colombo and gentian, 
such drugs parting more readily with their astringents 
under this influence, the dissolved product remaining 
in more permanent solution than is the case with purely 
hydro-alcoholic menstrua. The products have another 
advantage, for such preparations, if in correct propor- 
tion, mix more freely and even mix clearly with iron 
salts, not forming therewith objectionable black solu- 
tions or precipitates. In such directions, many oppor- 
tunities are offered for compound solvents. 
For the series of experiments with 
Apparatus. solvents, herein presented, a suitable 
form of apparatus is found in the 
ordinary small glass cylinder of 10 Cc. capacity, shown in 
Fig. 3. This cylinder answers admirably our present pur- 


pose, though the results obtained may not be as exact as could be established by 
the use of apparatus especially devised for the purpose. It is easily cleaned, 
is not expensive, and it can be readily procured from any dealer in chemical 


ware. 





144 Editor of the Druggists’ Circular. 
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Occasionally, where it cannot well be avoided, special ap- 
paratus is designated. Our work, however, being restricted 
(as previously stated) to the field of the pharmacist or labora- 
tory student it is better to sacrifice ultra exactness than to em- 
ploy processes that render the study impracticable for persons having only ordinary 
laboratory facilities. 


Special Forms 
of Apparatus. 


All utensils, including cylinders and tubes, must be 

Exceeding Cleanliness perfectly clean and free from grease, especially when 

Necessary. glycerin and water are manipulated. In this object, 

no care must be spared. Excepting where water is 

used as one of the solutions, the apparatus must be dry. Cleanliness is necessary 

in all pharmaceutical manipulations, but in no place, perhaps, is it so necessary 

that the absence of even traces of grease or resin be assured, as in the experiments 

that follow. Every implement employed must be cleaned after each manipulation. 

first with distilled water, and then with alcohol, and it should finally be dried in a 

clean, air desiccator. When liquid petrolatum has been used, chloroform or ether 

should be employed as a rinse after the alcohol has seemingly cleansed the vessel. 

These brief generalities seem necessary as preliminary to ‘“‘a study of solvents,” 
adapted to pharmaceutical problems. 


(Part II, later.) 


TRADE COMMITTEES OF NATIONAL COUNCIL OF DEFENSE TO BE RE- 
ORGANIZED. 





It is clearly evident that every industry 
should be represented on the trade committees 
of the National Council of Defense. At all 
times, and more so now, it is highly important 
to the Government that every business be pro- 
tected against destruction, for the financial 
support of all industries is essential. Due to 
the complexity of the drug business, druggists 
are not only affected by shortage of supplies 
and increased prices but also by many provi- 
sions of the tax measure. The alcohol situation 
is a recent example and also the limitation of 
sugar supply. Counsel E. C. Brokmeyer, 
of the N. A. R. D., has brought the latter in- 
convenience to the attention of the food ad- 
ministration. 

The U. S. Chamber of Commerce in advo- 
cating the prompt and representative selec- 
tion of these war-service committees, em- 
phasizes the following: 

“All branches of the industry should be 
represented on the committee, whether mem- 
bers of a trade organization or not. 

“It is important that the committee should 
include representatives of some of the smaller 
units of the industry, as well as the larger. 

“To be in a position to render efficient ser- 
vice, the committee should not necessarily 


be made up of the presidents of the largest 
units of the business, or of the best known 
men, but should contain men of recognized 
ability who have a thorough knowledge of the 
important details of the industry, particularly 
costs, specifications and volume of production. 
Where the industry is widely scattered and 
different problems exist in different sections, 
it is important to have the different sections 
of the country represented, but effort should 
be made to appoint a committee which can 
be readily assembled for committee meetings. 

“Sub-committees of the important branches 
of the industry should be appointed to co- 
operate with the war service committee wher- 
ever possible. 

“These committees should be ready at all 
times to meet any of the departments of the 
government whenever their advice is desired, 
to discuss questions affecting the industry 
raised by the war needs of the government. 
The committees might also, on their own initia- 
tive, present to the government questions 
which call for consideration, and might from 
time to time suggest on behalf of the industry 
how orders and material can be distributed 
to the best advantage, and with the least dis- 
turbance to existing or prospective conditions.”’ 
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IS THE BIOLOGIC STANDARD OF SQUILL AND THE PREPARATIONS 
THEREOF CORRECT? 


BY H. C. COLSON, JR., AND H. ENGELHARDT. 


Both fluidextract and tincture of squill when prepared from a selected 
drug strictly according to the official process very frequently fail to meet the bio- 
logic requirements of the U. S. P. IX. This may be due to the manufacturing 
process in which incomplete extraction of the active principle may occur and to 
an incorrect biologic standard adopted by the Pharmacopoeia. 

The Pharmacopoeia requires that the two preparations be of the same bio- 
logic strength as the fluidextract and tincture of digitalis, in other words, that 
0.006 Gm. of both fluidextract of digitalis and fluidextract of squill and 0.0006 
Gm. of tincture of digitalis and tincture of squill be the minimum systolic (not 
lethal) dose for each gramme of body weight of frog; but while the dose for fluid- 
extract of digitalis is given with 0.05 mil and that for the tincture with 0.5 mil, 
o.1 mil or double the dose is given as the average dose of fluidextract of squill 
and also 1.0 mil for the tincture. Thus it may be justly assumed that the Pharma- 
copoeia admits that squill preparations possess only half the strength of the corre- 
sponding digitalis preparations. This assumption seems to be correct as can be 
seen from the following results, which were based on the requirements for the fluid- 
extract that 0.0006 be the minimum systolic dose per gramme of body weight 
of frog and 0.006 be the corresponding dose for the tincture. 

In order to test the biologic strength of various commercial fluidextracts of 
squill four samples of this preparation made by as many different manufacturers 
and designated as I, II, III, IV, were examined by the cat method, the one-hour 
frog and the 12-hour frog methods. The following results expressed in percentage 
of the official standard were obtained: 


-Hour Frog Method. 12-Hour Frog Method 


Cat Method. 


Ee ee ee rr 2.2 percent 53.3 percent 42.2 percent 
soars aasewsreetait's shee ah eaans 25.4 percent 63.2 percent 33.8 percent 
DP asiiak denna din ottig odes et era rere 68.5 percent 200.0 percent 120.5 percent 
a taker ctor fe a ce ds a mid oa at ey 43.7 percent 144.0 percent 52.8 percent 


The results obtained by the cat method were based upon a standard of 100 
milligrammes of squill for kilo body weight of cat, which corresponds to the stand- 
ard of fluidextract of digitalis. 

The alcohol contents of the different preparations varied from 37 percent to 
55 percent; the fluidextracts with a low percentage appeared somewhat viscid 
while those with a high percentage were rather mobile. 

It is our intention to continue the experiments with both the fluidextract and 
tincture of squill and we hope to report in the near future on the merits of the 
different assay methods and the value of the official manufacturing process. 


RESEARCH LABORATORY OF SHARP & DOHME, BALTIMORE. 
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APPARENT DETERIORATION OF DONOVAN’S SOLUTION.* 
BY JOSEPH ROSIN. 


The U.S. P. IX gives a rubric, and assay methods for the constituents of Solu- 
tion of Arsenous and Mercuric Iodide. The arsenous iodide is assayed by titra- 
tion with tenth-normal iodine in the presence of sodium bicarbonate. ‘This method 
is based on the oxidation of trivalent arsenic to pentavalent by the iodine. It is 
used for the determination of arsenic trioxide and it was also used in the U. S. P. 
VIII for assaying arsenous iodide. 

Having had occasion to examine a few samples of Donovan’s Solution, it 
was noticed that the arsenous iodide was lower than expected, while the contents 
of mercuric iodide were fairly well within the limits required by the U.S.P. To 
account for this discrepancy was a simple matter. Blame the chemical. Yet toa 
less prejudiced mind other possibilities might suggest themselves; the solutions 
were not properly prepared, or the arsenic became partly oxidized, the oxidation 
being aided, perhaps, by the mercuric iodide. Accordingly, a solution of arsenous 
and mercuric iodide was prepared according to the directions of the U. S. P. with 
the only difference that the solution was made up to a liter instead of 1000 Gm. 
as directed in the U. S. P. The arsenous iodide used for this solution tested 
99.4 percent by titration with iodine. The mercuric iodide complied with U. S. P. 
requirements and tested 99.6 percent. Immediately after preparation, 20 mils 
of the solution were titrated for arsenous iodide by the U. S. P. method. It was 
then set aside and, at intervals, 20 mil portions withdrawn and assayed for arsenous 
iodide by the same method. ‘The solution was kept in a dark amber-colored bot- 
tle in diffused light. At no time did the solution assume a darker color than it was 
when freshly prepared—pale yellow. 

After a few observations were made with this solution designated I, another 
solution, II, was prepared with the same materials and tested in the same man- 
ner as solution I. 20 mils of these solutions should have required 8.72 mils tenth- 


normal iodine. 
I. II. 


Mils x iodine Mils = iodine 

consumed by 20 consumed by 20 
Age of solution. mils of solution. Age of solution. mils of solution. 
Prestily Qrepered . «o.oo s0isiescsiee 8.68 Preaiiy prepared... 6.56. cccsess 8.66 
Sere ec eid open dik Guaepeete 8.62 ‘f EEa Le e aE OSE 
Ne iso bivus- dias he Saree enone 8.55 BMMAGt s.562ou pee eae awe es 8.54 
RM ois.) 5. ead iiacanons eke adalat 8.52 MN ics Cals bab wekuwe ees 8.38 
RES oo ores eta ondtudidchicce ston 8.42 I iat a ole wate ia diene 7.90 
RS ee nt ee 7.68 INNS ee ii cg Serdang ig ina a 7.66 
ee eee er a ere 5 .06 
2 ee ee 


These experiments show that the arsenous iodide in this solution gradually 
undergoes oxidation and is therefore not shown by the U. S. P. assay. ‘The max- 
imum rate of oxidation appears to be within a day or so of its preparation. Among 
other conditions, the temperature probably also influences the rate of oxidation. 





* Read before Scientific Section, A. Ph. A., Indianapolis meeting, 1917. 
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Since the efficiency of the solution depends on the amount of arsenic it contains 
and probably not on its state of oxidation, the deterioration is thus only apparent. 
Yet if a solution several months old, as it is likely to be in a drug store, is examined 
by the official method it may cause unjust annoyance. 

To determine the total arsenic present in Donovan’s Solution, irrespective 
of its state of oxidation, the well-known Gooch-Browning method for determina- 
tion of arsenic can be used to advantage. In this method all of the arsenic is first 
reduced to the arsenous condition by potassium iodide and sulphuric acid (= hy- 
driodic acid) which is then titrated with standard iodine. The details of the 
method as applied to Solutions of Arsenous and Mercuric Iodide are as follows: 

Transfer 25 mils of the solution, accurately weighed, into a 500 mil Erlenmeyer 
flask, add 4 mils concentrated sulphuric acid and 1 Gm. of potassium iodide, dilute 
to about 100 mils and gently boil until the volume is reduced to about 40 mils 
or until the solution is of a pale yellow color. Cool, dilute to about 200 mils with 
water, add a little starch solution and just discharge the blue color by the addition, 
drop by drop, of tenth-normal sodium thiosulphate. Add to the decolorized 
mixture 20 percent sodium hydroxide solution until it is slightly alkaline to litmus 
paper, then make at once slightly acid with diluted sulphuric acid, cool if neces- 
sary, then make again alkaline with sodium bicarbonate and titrate with tenth- 
normal iodine using starch as indicator. 

Tested by this method after the last experiments recorded above, 20 mils 
of each of the solutions consumed 8.68 mils of tenth-normal iodine. 


POWERS-WEIGHTMAN-ROSENGARTEN Co., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





INFLUENCE OF VISCOSITY ON THE EMULSIFICATION OF OILS. 
BY CHARLES H. STOCKING. 


The ease with which the emulsification of an oil may be brought about, and 
the permanence of the finished product depend upon a number of factors. With 
the view to establishing, if possible, a ‘‘viscosity rule’ for manufacturing permanent 
emulsions from fixed oils the author selected a number of the more commonly 
used oils, made viscosity tests with an Engler Viscosimeter and then emulsified the 
oils by the Continental Method, producing emulsions varying in strength from 10 
to 60 percent. 

The classification of the oils according to their viscosity was determined by 
comparing the rate of outflow under definite conditions (same initial pressure and 
same temperature) with the rate of outflow of water from the viscosimeter. The 
quotient of the time of outflow of 200 mils of oil divided by the time of outflow 
of 200 mils of water at 20°C. is taken as the measure of the viscosity. This 
quotient is known as the Engler degree. 

The following table shows the results of the tests on the oils selected: 
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Viscosity TABLE. 


Liquid. Time of Outflow. Viscosity. 
Ei erieluidiand aire alin ig wig a louie ina ® aeikia ree bee 54 seconds : 
a, Ee Beedle! i ie sen oR aa 3 minutes 16 seconds 3.63 
NO 7 ag oc praiw ble BA Giatbiwigiesree 5 minutes 13.2 seconds 5.80 
1S RES Snel age bE ne ee ee 6 minutes 43.8 seconds 7.48 
Sg 2s oon Ge Se coc ae amen ee aioe .. 8 minutes 23.1 seconds 9.31 
ee NIN NINN 525 es oa) sigh gi huawei nw eee 9 minutes 17.8 seconds 10.33 
I oo ha gc yscranpteecccatele Vide cease ioe haan ected 9 minutes 31.6 seconds 10.58 
eI ENG Gc. ong iid 4s waste boa ere ws oa eae eee 2 hours 10 minutes 144.44 


The oils were emulsified in a mortar by the Continental Method. In all of the 
emulsions the 1, 2 and 4 rule was employed, using one part of finely powdered 
acacia with two parts of water and four parts of oil to produce the nucleus or 
primary emulsion. In every instance the acacia was placed in a perfectly dry 
mortar and triturated lightly with the oil. The water was then added and trit- 
uration continued until emulsification was complete. To produce the desired 
strength, the nucleus was simply diluted with water and no syrup or other 
flavoring agent was used. Great care was exercised in making the nucleus in 
order to insure complete emulsification of the oil before dilution, the diluent 
(water) being added very slowly and cautiously in every case. The samples were 
made up to 120 mils each, and were placed in bottles of uniform size and shape 
and allowed to stand for a period of ten days, at the end of which time they were 
graded according to quality. The bottles were placed in a row with the one 
containing the poorest emulsion first in line. Next to this was placed the second 
quality emulsion, and the others in like order until all the bottles were placed in the 
row in the order of separation at the end of the given period of time. 

In tabulating the results of the emulsification test a number of interesting 
facts are revealed. The table includes a list of the sixteen emulsions that were 
made by the author, the viscosity number of each oil, the percentage strength 
of each emulsion, and the product which was obtained as a result of multiplying 
the viscosity number by the percent. This product is designated the “‘Constant.”’ 


TABLE OF EMULSIFICATION CONSTANTS. 


Percentage 

Strength of 
Grade. Oil. Viscosity. Emulsion. Constant. 
I, Bisnis a tindtt Meals wh ea niaechewele sewn 5.80 10 58.00 
| ES Rete eae mane pee Cen ed 7.48 10 74.80 
IR Ba es Sire aches cetacean ie ae 3.63 25 90.75 
PE on Sow mag aw abinw £40 Sakae eae weiete 9.31 10 93.10 
a nis ones nd, Me a tararae gee adie ier RD 10.33 10 103.30 
TIES a LOE! SEER REPRE RE ar PA 10.58 10 105.80 
shi Po oa ae ite ae awl wines boas oe Gr 5.80 25 145.00 
Di RSE eo choose cal Galea wamenena es 3.63 50 181.50 
EE ar rents hassle Ce aulema dees eae neue 144.44 10 1444.40 
ei oN a ciel Si ait hi ee Selig di cag ene eh neha 9.31 20 186.20 
Ara cl aaa ag ch chi 5 Sei Wve ce cond a esac ae ONE 144.40 20 2888 .80 
i ES ne at Led ba lete Reale amen ees 5.80 50 290.00 
ee Ss soak cas ca eeGuwasuas errr ra 9.31 33.33 310.33 
| EE re ee eee ee a eee 7.48 50 374.00 
ee Sree ” bl seg Gatieteaata 9.31 60 558.60 


PCs. cisco anekwabd.d awaneus Kcese ieee 30 4333.20 
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Emulsion number 1, a 10 percent emulsion, made from Paraffin Oil having a 
viscosity of 5.80, showed the greatest degree of separation and was the poorest 
emulsion of the lot. Emulsion number 2 was also a 1o percent emulsion but 
was made from an oil having a viscosity of 7.48. This emulsion did not separate 
quite as much as number1. Emulsion number 3 graded slightly better than 
number 2 and was made from an oil having a lower viscosity than either of the 
first 2 but contained a higher percentage of oil and therefore gave a larger figure 
in the column headed Constant. 

It will be noted that the Constant becomes greater as the quality of the 
emulsions approaches the ideal. ‘The only emulsion which does not fit into the 
table, and which may be said to be the exception which “‘proves the rule,’’ is the 
one made from Castor Oil which has such an abnormally high viscosity. 

All of the emulsions that were made showed improvement in quality as the 
Constant became larger. Emulsions numbers 4 and 5 are of the same strength 
but the viscosity of the oil used in number 5 is greater than the viscosity of the 
oil in number 4, therefore the Constant is greater, and the experiment proved 
that emulsion number 5 was a better emulsion than number 4. 

Emulsions number 13 and number 15 were made from oils having the same 
viscosity, but vary in strength. Number 15 was a much better emulsion than 
number 13, and it will be noted that the Constant for number 15 is greater than for 
number 13. 

Further experimentation showed that the adjustment of the percentage with 
oils of different viscosities to produce Constants that were equal, resulted in 
emulsions practically identical in quality. 

Knowing the viscosity of any oil and the Constant occurring from the success- 
ful emulsification of any possible percentage of the oil, the percentage of any 
other oil necessary to produce an emulsion of similar quality may be determined 
by dividing the Constant belonging to the oil in the given emulsion by the viscosity 
of the oil to be emulsified. 

For example, having a 20 percent emulsion of Cod Liver Oil with a viscosity 
of 9.31 and desiring to make an emulsion of Sesame Oil of similar appearance and 
quality, the percentage of Sesame Oil necessary may be determined by dividing 
the Constant (186.20) of the 20 percent Cod Liver Oil emulsion by the viscosity 
of the Sesame Oil (10.58). 

186.20 + 10.58 = 17.5. 
Therefore a 17.5 percent emulsion of Sesame Oil having a viscosity of 10.58 is 
practically the equivalent in quality to a 20 percent emulsion of Cod Liver Oil 
having a viscosity of 9.31. 

Therefore, under similar conditions of manufacture, emulsions that are 
similar in quality may be produced from oils of different viscosities if care is ex- 
ercized in maintaining an equality in the Constants. 














SECTION ON PRACTICAL PHARMACY AND DISPENSING, 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 


A STUDY OF SOME PERCENTAGE SOLUTIONS.* 
BY THEODORE J. BRADLEY. 


In general, it is impossible to prepare a pre-determined volume of a solution 
of a definite percentage strength, as we can not know the specific gravity of the 
solution before it is made. Nevertheless, such solutions are frequently prescribed, 
and this paper is a report on a study of the problem of preparing them so as to closely 
approximate the required strength and volume. 

Assuming that he knows that “percentage solution’’ means that the given 
number of parts by weight of the chemical are contained in 100 parts by weight 
of the solution, the thoughtless dispenser who has a call for a fluidounce of a per- 
centage solution will most often calculate the required percentage of 480 grains, 
assuming that this is the weight of the finished solution, which is seldom the case. 
A more careful worker will calculate the required percentage of 455, or there- 
abouts, assuming that the finished solution weighs the same as one fluidounce of 
water, which is seldom quite true. Either of these men will weigh the calculated 
amount of the chemical, introduce it into a graduate or an ounce bottle and add 
sufficient of the solvent to make one fluidounce. 

Remembering that it is practically impossible to make an absolutely accurate 
solution of any strength, these methods are sufficiently accurate for weak solu- 
tions, say up to 5 percent strength, perhaps even up to Io percent strength, but 
such methods will not do for strong solutions, the specific gravities of which are 
markedly greater than that of water. In various parts of the country, strong solu- 
tions of silver nitrate, argyrol, potassium iodide and other chemicals are frequently 
prescribed, and the druggist who is asked for a 50 percent solution and weighs 
240 grains of a chemical, adding enough water to make a fluidounce, will dispense 
a solution of about 35 percent strength. If the physician calls for a percentage 
solution, it is not safe or wise to assume that he means a 50 percent weight to vol- 
ume solution, as in the foregoing examples. 

It is entirely correct to dispense percentage solutions entirely by weight, 
but this is contrary to American custom and not many pharmacists will do it. 

An indefinite volume of a correct percentage solution can be made by dis- 
solving as many parts of the chemical as the percentage required in sufficient 
water to make 100 parts by weight of the solution, and this method can be used 
to prepare a volume greater than any given number of fluidounces, as in the fol- 
lowing example: 

To dispense 2 fluidounces of a 25 percent solution of silver nitrate. 

100 — 25 = 75 parts of water in 100 parts of the solution. 
455 X 2 = g10 grains, weight of two fluidounces of water. 





* Read before Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing, A. Ph. A., Indianapolis meet- 


ing, 1917. 
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75:25 = 910: x = 303 grains, weight of silver nitrate to be added to 
2 fluidounces of water. 

(Notice that 2 fluidounces of water are to be used, not enough water to make 
2 fluidounces.) 

While this method is accurate, it is wasteful, as the surplus is generally thrown 
away, or it is impracticable in requiring the preparation of unstable stock solu- 
tions. 

In studying this question percentage solutions of quinine bisulphate, an 
alkaloidal salt of average density, and of silver nitrate, a heavy chemical, were 
made and their respective gravities taken. From the results the following tables 
were constructed: 


PERCENTAGE SOLUTIONS OF QUININE BISULPHATE 
Weight of 1 fi.- 


Strength. Specific gravity oz. at 25°C. Grains of salt 
Percent. at 23° C. in grains. in | fl.-oz. 
Pere eT Te EP CRE RET I .00O0 454.6 0.0 
rr rr ee ree ee ee I .003 456.0 4.6 
1S RS eR eee en ree a en ene re I .006 457-3 9.1 
Mathie tt atest ar alertia a etalhin in asa les bie lees 1.008 458.2 13.7 
Wis peace eters a, woh wine a 6 Son aS SNe RS awe 1.010 459.1 18.4 
even a tecerd ares eee Rian ee aleeen Oa ean 1.013 460.5 23.0 
Dd dies an «mle oe ae Sen aA ee 1.016 461.9 27.79 
Re ey Te Ee Tee Se ee Tee 1.021 464.1 $9..% 
races bea Gao eels Bins oe pb re vidiateres, ee 466.4 46.6 


PERCENTAGE SOLUTIONS OF SILVER NITRATE. 


Weight of 1 f1.- Grains of 
Strength. Specific gravity oz. at 25°C. silver nitrate 
Percent. at 23" C. in grains. in | fl.-oz. 
ir wigines tes FRNA meee eee I .000 454.6 0.0 
oe fe ee pe ae eee eee ee ee ee I .009 458.7 4.6 
a Pe ee eee ree Pee eee eee ae ...OF7 462.0 9.2 
Mee ara talatavs ate ieip:y neko accion av ie wivieie-aiesxiee ia 1.025 466.0 14.0 
saa cates eel aileia ea im wisely ye 69 wale Wren 1.034 470.0 18.8 
ec) cig ca ote teenie eee anew ea AN I .043 474.1 23:7 
ee eT Tee ee eee eC reat os Soe 478.2 28.7 
re eS eee ee ee eee ere 1.071 486.9 39.0 
din tac sie is ant whe dee Th ielW inl ads ew ine vel ora’ 1.096 498.2 49.8 
| SPRRN RR eronieitae mromay e gr eeeyn iar rari erar a erreren ee 1.128 512.8 61.5 
a ies 1555) reo: Sie ae we wes ad ed de he aod RIS 1.162 528.2 79.2 
UNI ks gs as opi nicatarsak cea aCe Aw meee op ase sel ede RAR 1.216 552.8 110.6 
oe aes aod a hw de eee ose weleeas 1.276 580.1 145.0 
Ge ea Caras ee ede e Rew eee Tale eae 1.688 768.4 393.2 


An examination of these tables will show that the common methods of dis- 
pensing are approximately correct for both solutions up to about 5 percent and 
for the alkaloidal solution up to about 10 percent, but that solutions made by such 
methods are grossly inaccurate for strong solutions of heavy chemicals. The last 
column of the second table can be used for preparing percentage solutions of silver 
nitrate, multiplying the quantity for any required number of fluidounces, and 
adding sufficient distilled water to make the required volume. 

This is only a preliminary paper on the subject and it is the writer’s intention 
to extend the tables to include other chemicals prescribed in percentage solutions, 
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and to endeavor to calculate average weights per fluidounce for solutions of differ- 
ent strengths and of different chemicals. Suggestions for chemicals to be included 
will be gratefully received. 


ABSTRACT OF DISCUSSION. 


W. L. Scovi.Le: I think the average physician, at least that is my understanding, if he 
prescribes a 10 percent solution of a salt, expects to get 48 grains ina fluidounce. That is not 
percentage in the strict, technical sense of the term, but it is the common equivalent, as I under- 
stand it. 

CHARLES HOLZHAUER: I have always understood percentage solutions in prescriptions 
were percentage to volume because the dose becomes a dose by volume and not a dose by weight. 
I have always held that when a physician wrote for a percentage solution that he meant a given 
amount of the chemical in a given volume. 

T. J. BRADLEY: I anticipated that very question. I am very familiar with the custom 
that Mr. Scoville and Mr. Holzhauer refer to, but the product is not a percentage solution, and 
unless we have a written agreement or some other form of protection it is not safe to claim that 
we dispensed an incorrect solution according to common custom. 

W.L. ScoviLLe: It is legal if it is common; common law is legal. 

O. F. CLaus: Iam satisfied that most physicians feel just as I do, that when they prescribe 
a 10 percent solution they want 48 grains in one fluidounce. 

P. H. Urecu: Iam also re-affirming the statement of Dr. Claus. I think the opinion pre- 
vails among physicians that they are getting 48 grains of ingredient. 

C. M. Snow: It seems to me there might be a different view on this from the fact we now 
have the Harrison Law. How do the narcotic inspectors interpret a four percent solution of 
cocaine hydrochloride? 

L. C. Hopp: I would like to know what the percentage strength of tincture of iodine is. 
How many can give me the percentage strength of tincture of iodine according to ihe new Pharma- 
copoeia? 

F. W. Nirarpy: Out West we interpret it exactly like Dr. Bradley has illustrated. 

G. C. Drekman: I do not think the physicians in different parts of the country have the 
same views on the subject. In the Pharmacopoeia we have illustrations of these different solu- 
tions. When we say percentage solution, without qualification, I think Professor Bradley is 
entirely right in saying it ought to be parts by weight. Whether the physicians mean that or 
not, I do not know; but a percentage solution, without qualification, to my mind means parts by 
weight. 

H. V. Arny: I was interested to hear Mr. Holzhauer give the reason for his conclusions, 
that the doctors prescribe in volume. We have a great opportunity to adjust this matter be- 
cause I noticed last year in looking over literature that in a great number of the medical journals 
the physicians put down ‘Percent w. v.’”’ If we could only persuade the doctors to write the 
percent with a little ‘‘w. v.’’ following the question would be solved. I agree with Mr. Holzhauer 
that I never would have thought of giving a weight by weight solution when the doctor pre- 
scribed a ten percent solution. Of course, this does not detract from the value or quality of the 
work of Professor Bradley. 

T. J. BRADLEY: We have no defense if we dispense a weight to volume solution when a 
percentage solution is called for in writing. If the physician does not know what he calls for, 
that is not our fault, and it would not be a defense, if a prescription happened to be written by a 
physician who meant exactly a correct percentage solution. 

W.L.ScovitLE: Percentage means parts per hundred. That isa definite meaning. There 
can be parts in volume per hundred, there can be parts by weight in volume per hundred, and 
there can be parts in weight per hundred, and they are all percentage solutions. I maintain that 
they are all correct terms. 

(A vote was taken by the members which showed about an equal division of views on the 


subject under discussion.) 
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THE ORIGINAL PACKAGE.* 
BY L. BE. SAYRE. 


The term original package may be ill chosen as it may apply to so many 
different things. Some few years ago, in Kansas, it was associated principally 
with intoxicating liquors. It suggests also, what the druggists have opposed, 
single-handed, the medicine-wagon package, vieing with the ‘How-to-keep-well 
doctor book.’’ Strange the law permits this itinerant vender practice, but the 
money power and influence behind it defeats all attempts to obtain legislative con- 
trol. Original package is also associated in every state with the ‘Unbroken 
Package,’’ duly authorized by law, to be secured by food and drug inspectors for 
examination or for chemical analysis. 

But the term is used in this paper to refer to the pharmaceutical package, in 
carton, wrapper, more or less artistically designed, accompanied with magic ad- 
vertisement to promote sale. Whether manufactured by him or not the druggist 
is, tacitly at least, responsible for its claims. Some of these packages, for which 
a certain proprietorship is claimed, are designed to displace, or compromise with, 
the unethical patent medicine package. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to pass judgment upon these products; 
let the doctors and other patrons do this. They are, among other things, sup- 
posed to show the skill of the compounder, and frequently do show the business 
acumen of the pharmacist. 

Commenting upon these hard-to-define packages, the writer has observed, 
as director of the state drug laboratory, created for the administration of the Food 
and Drugs Law, that they are, in the first place, rapidly on the increase, and, what 
is worthy of notice, are curtailing and detracting from the practice of legitimate 
pharmacy and dispensing: Prescribing is becoming, indirectly thereby, a lost 
art. There is nothing new in this, but it should be often repeated, that as physi- 
cians and pharmacists alike patronize these ready-to-take (or administer) prepara- 
tions, they become less ethical, less skilful and less professional, and they propor- 
tionately handicap pharmaceutical and medical progress. It may seem to an out- 
sider a very easy matter for the pharmacist to package a remedy that will fit every 
possible case, but a well-trained medical practitioner knows better. His treat- 
ment is individual, no two cases of the same class are exactly alike. No one knows 
this better than the dispenser who is fortunate enough to have the confidence 
of the busy practitioner. 

In the second place, they interfere with the propaganda for popularizing the 
United States Pharmacopoeia and National Formulary preparations as well as 
others approved by American medicine. This is a criticism and a warning of those 
who are interested in the commercial welfare of the pharmacist. ‘The editor of 
the N. A. R. D. Journal calls attention to the fact that the actual work in this 
propaganda movement is lagging, shown by the interest displayed by pharmacists 
generally and by state and local associations particularly. ‘This propaganda work 
should be done intelligently. To give reliable information concerning drugs of 

* Read before Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing, A. Ph. A., Indianapolis meet- 
ing, 1917. 
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merit requires study and an intimate acquaintance with physicians’ supplies and 
needs in drugs and their experience withthem. The pharmacist’s field has always 
lain in this field of compilation as it were. His point of view is different from that 
of the physician, or a group of physicians, who may call certain drugs ‘“‘irrational,” 
“superfluous,” ‘“‘antiquated,” “inefficient,” etc. He ignores disagreement and 
contradictions of the doctors, takes the dispenser’s point of view, naturally, 
that of tabulation of data from disagreeing doctors. 

Dr. SaJous, in the introduction to his excellent book on ““Organotherapy’’, quotes 
the words of the president of a prominent British society, Dr. A. H. Bampton, 
who said, at one of the medical meetings: “If any daring member has introduced 
a subject on medical treatment, it has been with an apologetic air and humble 
mien, well knowing that if his remarks had any reference to the utility of drugs in the 
treatment of diseases they would be subjected to good-humored banter, and re- 
ceived by those sitting in the seat of the scornful with amused incredulity.” 

Dr. SaJous remarks, in his preface, that ‘‘It was his intention to become a 
helpmate to the practitioner in his efforts to relieve suffering, and to assist the in- 
vestigator by correlating facts.” 

This points to the highest ideal, worthy of the aim of the pharmacist. If his 
efforts are ridiculed by the drugless therapeutist, the only thing he can do is to shake 
the dust from his feet and depart. If, however, the mobile theories of the physi- 
cian should decree some of these days hereafter, that the utility of drugs must 
be considered a superstition—a disease of the imagination; the doctor, the thera- 
peutist, the pharmacologist, the pharmacist, the United States Pharmacopoeia 
and the National Formulary, as the original package, will be relegated to the 
scrap heap. 

By legislative enactment it seems even possible to shorten the way to ‘“Tipper- 
ary,’ and why should it not be possible for medical legislators to knock out, over 
night, drug utility and efficiency? Until that time, perhaps, the pharmacist, 
it is hoped, may be permitted to promulgate his compilations of facts regarding 
remedial agents, as gleaned from non-secret medical practice, and, beside, possi- 
bly, do a little thinking for himself. 

But this is somewhat of a digression! 

The more important point of this paper—the third one, and last—concerning 
the original package, is the one that suggested this subject for this Section on dis- 
pensing. In our report in another Section at this meeting, the writer referred to 
the clause in the rules and regulations of the Food and Drugs Law now in force 
in Kansas, which refers mainly to the so-called original package. This clause 
reads as follows: 

“Proprietary medical preparations and similar medical products are re- 
quired to conform in composition to the freshly prepared, non-deteriorated arti- 
cle, and to conform to the claims made for the preparation as to therapeutic proper- 
ties, quality and strength.” 

During the last two years the assistant chief of drug inspection in Kansas 
(1. A. Congdon) has been carrying on what he calls a deteriorated drug campaign. 
The writer asked this inspector for a report of this campaign. His reply was that 
during the year from July 1, 1915, to July 1, 1916, he had found 8,673 bottles 
and packages of proprietary preparations, including patent medicines, unsalable 
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and, therefore, condemned. During the succeeding year (1916 to 1917) he had 
found, belonging to the same class, 2,073 bottles and packages. 

Such a surprising report induced the writer to ask by what process such a 
condemnation had been made, as the articles had not all passed the inspection 
of the laboratory. His reply I quote: ‘Certain materials did not come to the 
laboratory, because upon their faces they were found to be deteriorated or were 
misbranded. 

“They were merely orphans, so to speak, or stock which could not be sold, 
or stock which, if sold, would be illegal under our laws to sell, according to the 
labels, on such proprietary medicines. Some of the packages of proprietary medi- 
cines were wormy; others disintegrated, or crushed, etc. 

“TI might mention that such medicines as cough syrups, in which chloroform is 
stated to be one of the ingredients, would not be legal if the cork was more or less 
porous. I did not pass on any of these medicines myself, but they were passed 
upon by the inspectors themselves. In other words, they were very plain viola- 
tions, which could be seen with the naked eye. They were disposed of by the 
proprietor of the drug store by his own free will and accord, when he was shown 
that they did not comply with the law.” 

Mr. Congdon further stated: ‘‘On the face of these articles they were shown 
to be misbranded or deteriorated and the proprietor agreed with the inspector.”’ 

Herein lies the main objection to the so-called original package—deteriora- 
tion. I have myself frequently observed that some of the patent medicines, 
having an attractive and salable exterior, when this exterior was removed, to 
show striking evidence of deterioration-disintegration showing in the ropy, floccu- 
lent or granular precipitate. 

This observation has led me to the conclusion that all package medicine in 
bottle containers should be placed in cartons, not in wrappers, so that the liquid 
contents may be easily examined by inspectors. Furthermore, it is somewhat 
humiliating to our vocation that even a minority, representing it, are seemingly 
unable to do their own inspecting—not expert enough, or careful enough, to elim- 
inate for themselves sub-standard material. The whole profession has to suffer 
thereby because, like the weakest link in the chain, it is not stronger than its weak- 
est member. Indeed, this is the day when one of the important functions of the 
pharmacist is to be an authority on the agents he dispenses, to be an inspector. 
The demand of the physician, the public, or the pharmacist’s patrons, requires 
that the dispenser should be at least such an authority. If he performs in full 
measure the service which the present time demands, he must awake to such re- 
sponsibility or be relegated to the lower ranks of merchant bartering in package 
medicines, the knowledge of the contents of which he has as little as the dealer 
who sells canned goods. 
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VARIOUS PHASES OF DRUG STORE PUBLICITY.* 
BY H. S. NOEL. 


Whenever I hear of a man who does not believe in advertising I am reminded 
of the story of the jury that deliberated for a long time in reaching a decision. 
When dinner time came around the officer of the court stuck his head in the door 
of the jury room and asked if he should order twelve dinners. The foreman turned 
in his chair and remarked: ‘No, make it eleven dinners and a bale of hay, we 
have an ass in here.” 

Our great government has set an example for us in preparedness, even if it 
is of an eleventh-hour variety. Business is undergoing a tremendous trans- 
formation, and, in the parlance of the newspaper cartoonist, ‘“The worst is yet to 
come.”’ 

To bring the issue home to our own doors we need only consider the effect 
of the war upon the drug business up to the present time and reflect upon how it 
has affected us individually as retail merchants. No matter how small a business 
may be, the man at the head of it should be made to feel the responsibility of 
maintaining his share of the burdens that collectively bear heavily on the com- 
mercial affairs of our country. The drug business is one of complex character. 
It has many phases peculiar to itself. Its problems are in many respects unlike 
those of any other commercial or professional calling, and the conditions that are 
bound to confront us when the war is over, call for business “preparedness,” a 
“house in order,” coéperation of individuals and loyalty of associations. Only 
by the closest of affiliations can the drug business hope to emerge with the fewest 
scars of the conflict. 

Of the many contributing factors to business success and ‘“‘preparedness”’ 
which have to do with retail merchandising, I know of no more important element 
than the right kind of publicity. I do not mean by that, necessarily, the use of a 
single line of newspaper space or printers’ ink. ‘Too many of us are prone to 
connect the word advertising with copy and art. Proper publicity for the 
drug store in the minds of many business men, at once suggests the spending of 
money and the printed word. ‘These things are all right in their places, but it 
is far more important that we should know what to do in advance of bursting into 
print, and it is much more essential to be familiar with the ways of building business 
that do not call for the expenditure of money. 

I believe in all advertising that accomplishes results, but I do not believe in 
advising a merchant to spend money for advertising until he has first made use 
of the countless opportunities that are at hand to secure fine publicity with very 
little expenditure. 

To advertise properly and most successfully, a definite plan or system should 





* Read before Section on Commercial Interests, A. Ph. A., Indianapolis meeting, 1917. 
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be followed. Like every other well-organized effort there should be a beginning. 
A great many would-be advertisers are like the farmer who wanted a ride on a 
train. He stepped up to the ticket window and thrust a five dollar bill at the 
agent. 

‘“‘Where to?” asked the ticket man. 

“T don’t give a gosh durn,’”’ said the rube, “I want a ride.’ 
agent took the money and gave the ruralist a round-trip ticket that cost five dollars. 
A great many druggists who are willing and anxious to increase the volume of 
business are like the rube who wanted a ride on the train. They go at advertising 
with a hazy idea of the proper method of procedure and without codrdinated 
effort. The results are disappointing, and advertising receives the blame. 

The handicap that retards the advancement of so many retail stores is not so 
much the lack of trade or money as it is the lack of men of proper executive and 
managerial ability. It is useless to expect results from advertising in a store 
where the proprietor is careless in his accounting methods, seldom takes an in- 
ventory, sells goods for two prices, and is overstocked in some lines and always 
out of others. Advertising is bound to fall flat when there is insufficient and 
inefficient help to take care of the customers who desire to trade there. I recently 
visited a store in New England that boasts of careful attention to details and 
prompt service. A woman entered the store with a prescription from a highly 
ethical and particular physician. ‘Two soda-fountain boys were scuffling in the 
front part of the store; the prescription clerk approached the woman, with whom 
I was acquainted, in his shirt sleeves, and with a cigar in his mouth. Nor did he 
remove the cigar. While the woman was waiting for her prescription to be filled 
I inquired for her health. She told me that she had been under the doctor’s 
care for some time. She believed fully in her physician but told me that she 
always hated to bring a prescription to this store. The reason was evident enough. 

The proprietor of the store is a capable man and his intentions are good. 
While I was in the store he was selling a kodak to a young man. He was using 
good selling arguments and was agreeable and polite. I noticed his attire. He 
wore a white coat carefully buttoned and I have no doubt that his training in the 
drug business had been of the right sort; but he was a poor executive. One could 
tell that at a glance. The discipline in that store is very lax. The town in which 
this store is located is comparatively small. ‘The sales reach $4000 each month. 
The proprietor of that store is pleased with himself and thinks he is doing well, 
but I maintain that he is not getting the most out of business and no druggist 
should be satisfied until he is doing that. 

Not infrequently you will find a type of proprietor who employs good clerks 
but lets them run the business. While, as owner of the store, he is always present, 
he will be found doing the work of an eight-dollar-a-week bookkeeper or fussing 
around with an experiment in the cellar, while the customer wonders if the clerk 
is the man who runs the store. People like to see the proprietor when they come 
in to trade. 

My attention was recently called to an incident that occurred in a store in 
Galveston, Texas, owned by a Mr. Schott. ‘This store sold for $100,000 and is 
one of the largest retail drug shops in the United States. An old lady came into the 
store one day—an humble creature. She wanted to make a purchase. The clerk 


Of course the 
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approached her politely. She asked for Mr. Schott. It happened that he was 
very busy but the old woman said she would wait for him. She waited a long 
time. Finally Mr. Schott approached and apologized for having kept her waiting. 
He asked what he could do for her. It seemed that the woman wanted five cents 
worth of castor oil. She said she knew others could have gotten it for her but she 
felt certain that if Mr. Schott put it up himself, it would be sure to be good. What 
a small incident that is and yet what a number of lessons are to be drawn from it. 

The very nature of the drug business, with its long hours and petty details, 
tends to bring about a thing that is greatly to be feared and studiously to be 
avoided—that is—crystallization. Just as soon as a druggist reaches that point 
in business where he is content to let the existing order of things continue, dangerous 
competition is sure to be just that much nearer to him. 

I recently suggested to a druggist a method of advertising that would cost 
twenty-five cents a day. By means of it he would be able to greatly increase his 
volume of business with no increase in overhead expense. Here is the way he met 
my suggestion. ‘“I'wenty-five cents a day—three hundred and sixty-five days 
in the year. Let’s see that’s over ninety dollars a year—nearly eight dollars a 
month. No—lI wouldn’t doit. I’ve been here twenty-five years and I’ve always 
made a good living. I guess I'll let well enough alone.”’ 

By way of contrast a neighborhood druggist, who was anxious to increase 
business, considered sending a letter to his trade. I advised a series of three 
letters. He asked the cost. I figured roughly that it would amount to $125.00. 
This druggist reached into his pocket and paid over the money. ‘Three letters were 
sent out to a thousand names. In a year’s time he credits the returns from the 
letters at $2200.00. 

General Sherman was offered corner lots in San Francisco in 1848 for $16.00 
apiece. He was afraid to invest. In business life there is a countless unfolding of 
opportunities for the men who have the ambition and the courage to tackle them. 
There is no substitute for perseverance. The world’s history abounds in splendid 
examples of its possibilities. Perseverance led Columbus to America; it was push 
on the part of the Wesleys that led to regenerated religious life in England. 
Napoleon’s career is an example of indefatigable energy. 

There is no great credit due to a man who keeps up. It is only by making 
use of our early training as a stepping stone that we can hope to advance. It’s 
the man who is just ahead of the business procession who draws the trade—and the 
money. 

Every detail of store management that makes your place of business a more 
desirable one in which to trade, is advertising that pays; and no advertising will 
yield the maximum results unless the basic principles back of the business are 
sound. 

Just consider for a moment the importance of the personality of a drug-store 
proprietor as an advertising asset. A writer recently made the statement that 
personality is that intensive variety of advertising that deals with small acreages 
but more carefully and scientifically fills the acres that it reaches. Haven't you 
seen the type of man that makes you seem welcome on entering his store? He 
greets you with a smile. On entering his place of business you are made to feel 
that he is your friend. He possesses the charm of simple kindness. To him busi- 
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ness is a pleasure and he radiates a good cheer that is contagious. The chances 
are that the clerks in that store are imbued with the spirit of their employer and 
that ninety percent of the customers like the cheer of the store and carry it away 
with them. That is good advertising of the intensive and costless variety. 

Having what people want is a good form of publicity. Showing a painstaking 
desire to get an article for a customer, if it is not in stock, and making every effort 
to render the service with as much promptitude and as little trouble to the customer 
as possible, is advertising that brings fine returns. 

The importance of tact can not be overestimated. ‘Tact is a good salesman’s 
most valuable asset. Superior knowledge of the goods one is selling may convince 
the customer, but it is tact that closes the sale. ‘The appeal of tact is to the 
sensibilities, that of argument to the intellect. Watch the street faker with his 
line of tactful talk and the truth of this statement will force itself upon you. Tact 
has turned many a disgruntled customer into a satisfied one; the lack of it has cost 
many stores the loss of good accounts; therefore, tact is an advertising medium 
not to be despised. 

The appearance of a store is good advertising and that of the proprietor and 
clerks is also. It is useless to expect returns from advertising of any kind if the 
store service and surroundings do not substantiate the claims made for it. 

Service is advertising even though it is sometimes called by another name. 
Half-hearted service, however, is a poorer form of publicity than none at all. 
Service without wholeheartedness, without simple kindness, is useless. It profits 
a merchant little to pay ten dollars for newspaper space advertising prompt, 
courteous service; a place where one likes to trade, etc., etc., and then to kick 
like the devil at changing a five dollar bill, but yet change it just the same. That’s 
the strange part of it. Or, as I heard a druggist say one time to a man who had 
asked for change twice within an hour: What do you think we are here—bankers?”’ 
Yet the man went out with his change. 

Service is just as much a matter of attitude as it is of action. When the im- 
possible is asked why not be pleasant about it? No one appreciates favors given 
grudgingly, nor bad manners in doing acts of kindness. In order to make service 
valuable as a publicity medium it must be sufficiently well sugar coated with 
kindness to remove all bitterness. 

As an advertisement, windows pay good returns and they cost a lot of money 
whether they are used or not; therefore the merchant who is alive to his oppor- 
tunities, will carefully plan his window displays in order to get the best returns 
from his investment. He will study the needs of the people who pass his store. 
The idea of using windows in an endeavor to unload the result of poor buying 
judgment on the passing public, hurts the store proprietor more than anyone 
else. 

Two weeks ago I visited a drug store in a small town in Vermont. In the 
window, as a I remember it, were various kinds of soaps, two kinds of fly paper, 
shampooing liquid, straw hats, a wooden box filled with shoes, tooth paste, cold 
cream, hair brushes, combs, and at least a half dozen other kinds of merchandise. 
A sign in chalk over the display, which was made on the flat base of the window, 
read: SUMMER NEEDS. I wished very much that I could have added to the 
sign the words: “SOME ARE NOT.” 
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The value of a man’s name over a drug store is an advertising asset. As 
much has been said about this in the drug journals, I will not venture into details, 
but why it is that a druggist will give any other name more prominence than his 
own in connection with a business that belongs to him, is beyond understanding. 
Many druggists subordinate their own names in favor of coéperative organiza- 
tions. ‘They do these things despite the fact that it is well known that certain 
stores have sold for enormous sums on account of the prestige carried by the pro- 
prietor’s name. Your name can not be taken from you. It ig a firm foundation 
upon which to build. 

A good slogan used in connection with the proprietor’s name is good ad- 
vertising and it becomes more valuable as time goes on if it is the right kind of a 
slogan. But such a slogan is not to be picked up in a minute. Its selection 
should be given careful thought and study. Commonplace expressions such as 
“Prescriptions a Specialty’”’—‘‘The Home of Pure Drugs’”’—‘‘Cut Price Druggist”’ 
and ‘‘Quality Store’ are examples of slogans that are to be avoided. The best 
kind of a selling slogan is one that is peculiarly adapted to one particular store. 
It should be original, forceful, brief, true and to the point. 

Mail-order competition is one of the worst evils that many retailers have to 
combat. The growth of mail-order houses has been remarkable and the small- 
town merchant has been the one to suffer most. In other lines of business mer- 
chants have found advertising the best weapon of defense against mail-order 
houses, and in many cases have successfully combated the mail-order evil. 

Professor Paul Nystrom in his book, ““The Economics of Retailing,” says that 
it is an open question whether the mail-order system of distribution is more 
economical than the wholesaler, retailer, consumer method. He further states 
that the mail-order house has three distinct disadvantages for the consumer: 
(1) interest lost on money paid in advance, (2) delay in receiving and exchanging 
goods; and (3) impossibility of examining goods previous to purchasing. 

It is up to every retailer who suffers from mail-order competition to analyze 
his service, his business methods and his stock and make every endeavor to stem 
the tide of this sort of competition. 

An advertising campaign to educate the lgcal customers on the advantages 
of buying at home has proven quite effective. An Indiana small-town grocer who 
lost considerable business to mail-order houses, suddenly began to realize that his 
customers were dealing away from home. His first step was to secure catalogs 
of the mail-order houses. He studied them carefully. In order to meet com- 
petition on one item, which I will cite merely as an example, he was obliged to 
buy starch by the barrel and have cartons specially made. Even then he was able 
to sell the starch at a nice profit and meet the mail-order house quotation. 

A mail-order house catalog will furnish the finest kind of “‘boiled-to-the-bone’ 
selling arguments. If I were a small-town druggist to-day I would make it a 
point to find out who in my town was buying from a mail-order house and I 
would plan a campaign of letters, advertising matter and sales argument calculated 
to educate these customers to the advantage of trading at home. I believe I 
would do these things even if I had to bribe the freight agent to keep me posted 
as to who the mail-order buyers were. 

Advertising to encourage buying at home is always easier in a town where 


’ 
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the community spirit is good, and in some localities a campaign on the advan- 
tages of keeping money at home will be found of big assistance. 

The basic idea back of all publicity is to encourage sales, create demand and 
keep your place of business before the trade as much as possible—always in a 


favorable light. 
Outside of some of the very large stores, salesmanship is one of the weakest 


points, to my mind, in the average retail store. There is room for great im- 
provement in selling efficiency, and druggists who are ambitious to get the most 
out of business will do well to coach their clerks on effective talking points for 
both new and old goods. Manufacturers are nearly always willing to supply 
talking points for their products, and it is to their interest to do so. 

Within the past few years national advertisers have assisted in creating a 
demand for their products. In some respects this has lessened the need of sales- 
manship and on the other hand it has greatly assisted in shortening the time 
necessary to complete a sale and has resulted in larger sales. Dealer helps should 
be used whenever they are available. It is a regrettable fact that great sums of 
money are spent on folders, booklets, blotters, and the like, and the effectiveness 
of the material is lost by being wasted after it reaches the retailer. In every way 
possible the retailer who is desirous of getting the most out of his business will 
make use of dealer helps and connect his store with national advertising. 

I recently asked a down-town drug clerk for a mild cigar, Havana filler, 
Sumatra wrapper. The clerk looked at me as though I were a curiosity and 
handed out a Porto-Rican smoke. It wasn’t what I wanted. Had I stepped into 
a United Cigar Store I would have had no difficulty in securing what I desired, 
because the clerks in these stores know their goods and how to sell them. Drug- 
gists as a class can’t seem to realize the importance of such an effective thing as 
salesmanship and knowledge of the goods so essential to it. How many clerks or 
druggists either can tell you the difference between various grades of olive oil or 
between a California oil and an Italian oil? 

One of the best sources of information is the trade journals and yet the great 
majority of druggists seldom do more than glance through them and will give as a 
reason for not reading them, that long hours and press of business make it im- 
possible. Then there is the type of merchant who believes that he knows all the 
selling stunts and advertising methods published in the drug magazines. He is 
usually a narrow man and, more often than not, is among the small merchants 
of his town. ‘The progressive type of retailer is never too busy to welcome a new 
idea, and he is quick to adopt it if it fits his business. He is the type who sur- 
rounds himself with capable employees and is always a step ahead in the business 
procession; he is the type whom his fellow merchants and townsmen call “lucky.” 

I would rather spend five years in establishing myself as a dealer who sold 
merchandise of quality and rendered prompt courteous service, than to slash prices 
and fill my store with bargain hunters every day. The druggists who compete 
with one another in cutting prices are like the two children in the story who vied 
with one another in leaning out of a second story window. ‘The ‘kid’ that won 
broke his neck. The druggist who wins out by cutting prices is playing with a 
fickle public that will desert him just as soon as his nearest competitor cuts his 


prices a half cent lower. The druggist who firmly establishes himself as a reliable 
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merchant and lives up to an ideal of service and quality will have customers who 
will stick to him through thick and thin. 

It is a mistake to believe that advertising of any kind will always 
bring results immediately. We have only to look around us to prove the 
cumulative value of advertising. When a druggist decides to erect a new building 
he waits patiently while the building is being erected brick by brick. Ask him 
to make a change in his business methods or to build a reputation and a business 
by use of advertising and he expects results of the kind that followed the rubbing 
of Aladdin’s lamp. 

I do not believe that any man, however good his advertising, can hope to 
build a permanent success without business integrity, good old-fashioned honesty, 
patience and truth. It took years of advertising to educate the public to the 
purity of Ivory Soap. ‘The watch that made the dollar famous” did not spring 
into popularity over night. The public read of it, heard of it and talked of it, long 
before it believed that it was a good watch for the money. It is only by constant 
iteration that your message will finally come to be believed. 

In conclusion let me urge upon you to consider the thought contained in the 
words of Benjamin Franklin: ‘‘Drive your business or it will drive you.” Success 
is not for the faint hearted. Let your start in advertising be as humble as it may, 
see that your foundation is firm. Begin with the little things nearest you, plan 
carefully and keep at it everlastingly. 


PHARMACEUTICAL SERVICE IN THE FRENCH ARMY.* 
BY GEORGE M. BERINGER. 


The establishment of a properly organized and well-equipped pharmaceutical 
corps as a branch of the Medical Department of the United States Army is urged 
as a national necessity by those who are acquainted with the unscientific methods 
under which potent drugs are controlled and the dispensing of medicines is carried 
oninourarmy. In this respect, we can profit by learning the experiences and 
studying the methods of the foreign armies, those of our allies and the enemy alike, 
for supplying the medical needs and providing for the hygienic care of their soldiers. 

In anticipation of the necessities of war, both Germany and France in recent 
years again reorganized their respective army pharmaceutical services and greatly 
extended the duties assigned to the pharmaceutical corps. Not only are these 
corps charged with the duty of providing the medical and surgical supplies by pur- 
chase or manufacture and with the care, distribution and dispensing thereof, but 
they likewise make the sanitary, clinical and chemical examination for the armies 
and, in reality, these pharmacists are the chemists of the military service as well as 
of the sanitary service. Very properly courses of special scientific study and train- 
ing have been established for the education of the personnel of these corps and, 
under the regulations, the military pharmacy student must apply himself to the 
studies and in the required examinations demonstrate his fitness for the service. 





* Read at the Joint Meeting of the Philadelphia Branch of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association and the National Pharmaceutical Service Association, October 8, 1917. 
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‘These rival countries in the existing war have exhibited to the world the value of 
modern pharmaceutical and chemical service to the army: 

The French pharmaceutical military service has rendered to that country, during 
this war, services that are inestimable, whether considered solely from the monetary 
value to their nation or as professional and humanitarian benefits. The Pharma- 
cuetical Corps has been publicly commended ‘‘as having proved to be one of the 
most effective, active and intelligent corps of the French Army.”’ 

The organization and the duties performed by the French Army Pharmaceutical 
Corps will serve as a model for the proposed pharmaceutical corps of the United 
States Army. The War Department is now actively engaged in organizing an 
American army in accordance with the plan of the French army organization and 
our forming units are being drilled according to the French army methods. Would 
it not be very appropriate at this tine for the War Department to likewise adopt 


our ally’s scheme of pharmaceutical corps cadre? 
HISTORY OF THE FRENCH PHARMACEUTICAL CORPS. 


The history of the pharmaceutical corps of the French army, the services per- 
formed therein by many eminent pharmacists, the contentions necessary to main- 
tain its standing and to overcome the jealousies of other branches of the sanitary 
service, the duties assigned from time to time, and the present status and greatly 
extended usefulness of the service, are interesting subjects of study which can here 
be given only a cursory consideration. 

The writer is very largely indebted for the facts presented in this paper to M. 
Georges, Chief Pharmacist, Military Hospital for Instruction Val de Grace; L. 
Guignard, Honorary Director Ecole Supérieure de Pharmacie, Paris; Captain Carl 
Boyd, Military Attaché, American Embassy, Paris; and above all to Léon Varenne, 
Phar.D., Pharmacist Major of the Army, for an autograph copy of his book on the 
Pharmaceutical Service in the Army: 

“Organisation et Fonctionnement du Service Pharmaceutique de L’ Armee’’ by Léon 
Varenne, Docteur en Pharmacie—Pharmacien Major de L’Armee. Preface by De 
M. le Professeur P. Cazeneuve Senateur du Rhone. 

The history of the French military pharmacists can be traced back to the time 
of Richelieu. In 1630, the regulations of the principal army hospital defined the 
personnel of the hospital staff and the duties of the physician, surgeon and pharma- 
cist. 

The law of December 20, 1718, instituted officially the sanitary service and regu- 
lated precisely for the first time the duties of the hospital corps. The regulations 
of January 1, 1747, made provision for the formulas of the pharmacopoeia of the 
Royal military hospitals with a list of drugs to be included in their supplies and fur- 
ther provided for commissions for the officers to be issued by the Secretary of War. 

The acts of 1774, 1775 and 1777 further organized the sanitary service in the 
districts of Strasburg, Metz and Lille, with the grades of professors of medicine, 
surgeon-major and apothecary-major, the commissions for the officers of the Sani- 
tary Council being, respectively, phiysician-inspector, surgeon-inspector and apothe- 
cary-major. Even at that early date the apothecary-major was charged with the 
duties of analyzing the remedies and providing all medicines. 

In 1788, important modifications were made in the organization of the sanitary 
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service. A sanitary council was formed consisting of six superior officers of the 
sanitary service; two physicians, two surgeons and two pharmacists (Bayen and 
Parmentier). At the same time, the number of the military hospitals was increased, 
the service in the regimental infirmaries extended and necessarily the duties of the 
physicians and pharmacists considerably augmented. 

It is admitted that, at this period, medical influence was in the ascendency and, 
owing to the excessive reduction in the number of pharmacists and duties that did 
not bring them in such close contact with the army, pharmacy was subordinated to 
medicine. It was the laboratory of Bayen, from which came, in 1765, the memorable 
analyses of the springs of Bagnéres de Luchon and, in 1774, the essay on experi- 
ments with the mercurial precipitates, that overthrew the doctrine of Stahl and 
started chemistry along new lines, that prepared the way for the emancipation of 
pharmacy. / Subsequently Medical Inspector Bégin, in his ‘Studies of the Military 
Sanitary Service,’’ declared “‘that the sciences of medicine and pharmacy were 
established on a perfect equality, lending mutual support and coéperating together 
while proceeding separately, nevertheless, in all the services which they render 
to humanity and in extending the domain of knowledge, they are equally honorable.”’ 

The situation created by the law of 1788 was fortunately modified by subsequent 
regulations and decrees which ameliorated the situation materially and hastened 
a reorganization of the sanitary service in 1796. The law enacted that year sup- 
pressed the Sanitary Council then in existence and their functions and powers were 
assigned to six inspector generals; two physicians, two surgeons and two pharma- 
cists (the same Bayen and Parmentier), with equal authority over the three sub- 
divisions of the sanitary service. The right of honorable distinction had already 
been accorded to all these branches of service by the regulations promulgated in 
1792 and so the absolute equality of the three professions was established. 

In 1803, an attempt was made to reduce the standing of medicine and pharmacy 
and advance that of surgery; the proposition being to have six inspector generals, 
three to be surgeons, two physicians and only one pharmacist. Subsequently the 
war department reduced the number of hospitals and neglected the sanitary service 
to a point where Talleyrand in his speech to the French armies on April 2, 1814, 
denounced a policy that expected the soldiers of France ‘‘to withstand the fire of 
the enemy without having subsistence and without hospitals.” 

During this period the sanitary cadres were very variable, depending largely upon 
the needs of the army in time of peace or in time of war. In 1812, the effective mili- 
tary pharmacists numbered 1,011 in the total of 5,112 officers of the sanitary service. 
In September 1824, the personnel of the entire sanitary service numbered only 917 
officers, classified as: surgeons, 711; physicians, 59; and pharmacists, 147. By the 
act of August 12, 1826, this effective was again modified, the number of physicians 
and surgeons was increased, and the number of pharmacists decreased. ‘This act, 
however, established the grade of pharmacist aide-major. 

In 1852, the sanitary service of the army was arranged into two parallel and 
independent corps, medicine and pharmacy. ‘The modern history and develop- 
ment of these corps can be stated to have been then inaugurated as a basis for fusion 
had been established and there was at least a temporary cessation of the rivalry 


and jealousies that had so long existed. 
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In 1860, Marshal Vaillant, Minister of War, decreed that the two corps, medicine 
and pharmacy, should be of equal importance, irrespective of their total effectives. 
By this decree the pharmaceutical cadre consisted of 159 officers with the following 
grades: 


1 Pharmacist-Inspector, with grade of General of a brigade. 

5 Pharmacist Principals, rst Class, with grade of Colonel. 

5 Pharmacist Principals, 2d Class, with grade of Lieutenant-Colonel. 
36 Pharmacist-Majors, 1st Class, with grade of Chief of a battalion. 
42 Pharmacist-Majors, 2nd Class, with grade of Captain. 
55 Pharmacist Aide-Majors, 1st Class, with grade of Lieutenant. 

15 Pharmacist Aide-Majors, 2nd Class, with grade of Second-Lieutenant. 


The shortcomings of the sanitary service during the Franco-German war were 
severely criticized and a strong demand made for its reorganization. ‘The medical 
corps demanded exclusive direction and autonomy over the service and that the 
pharmaceutical corps should become the subordinate and in consequence a sys- 
tematic reduction of the authority of the military pharmacists. The eminent 
chemist, J. B. Dumas, gave the weight of his scientific authority in favor 
of placing the direction of the sanitary service exclusively under the medical and 
consequently the subordination of the military and administrative influence of 
pharmacy. ‘The medical inspector-general, Legouest, while ardently advocating 
the preéminence of the medical over the pharmaceutical, declared that ‘‘the project 
must respect the cadre and rank of the military pharmacists and that there must be 
preserved to pharmacy all its rank, its appropriation, the conditions of advance- 
ment and the various functions of its proper service.”’ 

In 1882, a new law was promulgated for the administration of the army and with 
the amendment thereto of 1889, defined the authority of the military sanitary ser- 
vice and to the present time this governs the duties of the service. This law for 
the administration of the army divided the military service into five branches, the 
sanitary service being the last specified. Prior to this time, the military sanitary 
corps was part of the commissary department. It now became a new autonomy 
comprising the military physicians and pharmacists under one proper hierarchy 
and with the grades corresponding to those of the military hierarchy and the 
officers of the sanitary service enjoying all the advantages of other officers. 


Under this law the pharmaceutical cadre is composed of: 


1 Pharmacist Inspector, with rank of General of a brigade. 
4 Pharmacist Principals, 1st Class, with rank of Colonel. 
5 Pharmacist Principals, 2d Class, with rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. 
30 Pharmacist-Majors, 1st Class, with rank of Chief of a battalion. 
45 Pharmacist-Majors, 2d Class, with rank of Captain. 
20 Pharmacist Aide-Majors, 1st Class, with rank of Lieutenant. 
10 Pharmacist Aide-Majors, 2nd Class, with rank of Second-Lieutenant. 


This total of 115 was soon seen to be insufficient, as was shown by the sanitary 
service in Morocco. When the necessity arose, the reserve pharmaceutical corps 
was to be mobilized. In 1914, this reserve force numbered 1,229 and, in the terri- 
torial army, 1,020, a total reserve corps of 2,249. 
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QUALIFICATION AND SERVICE OF FRENCH MILITARY PHARMACISTS. 


The pharmaceutical corps in the French army is recruited in part from students 
of pharmacy who enter the army sanitary service and continue their studies while 
in the army, and in part from pharmacist graduates who hold first-class diplomas. 


The undergraduate who enlists in this service must establish that he is a citizen of France 
either by birth or by naturalization, that he is over 18 years and less than 23 years of age, must 
have passed the preliminary scholastic examination and have his fitness for military service certi- 
fied to. As a student he is allowed an annual pension, while attending the school of applied medi- 
cine and pharmacy, of 1,000 francs which, it is stipulated, is allowed on condition that he complies 
with the rules of the school and passes the examination for admission to the service, otherwise 
it must be refunded to the war department. 

The examination for the first year studies of the military pharmacy student covers a composi- 
tion on some question of physics or elementary inorganic chemistry; the preparation of one or 
more medicinal formulas included in the Codex, with an examination on these preparations; the 
compounding of prescriptions; the determination of fifteen plants or parts of plants pertaining 
to materia medica and ten chemical medicaments or galenicals and examinations on these. 

The examination at the end of the second year includes the following: a composition upon an 
inorganic or an organic chemical question; examinations in physics; organic chemistry; mineral 
poisons; galenical pharmacy; botany (natural families of phanerogams); and the natural history 
of medicaments. The jury composed of the Pharmacist-Inspector (as president) or, in his 
absence, a Pharmacist Principal of the first class, a professor of chemistry and toxicology of a 
School of applied Military Sanitary Service and a Pharmacist-Major, 1st Class, classify the 
students according to the merits of their work and certify to the ministry the list of candidates 
eligible for appointment to the service. 

Pharmacists possessing first-class diplomas may enter the pharmaceutical corps from civil 
life with a grade of Pharmacist Aide-Major, 2d Class. Such candidate, however, must first com- 
ply with the following conditions: be a citizen of France, either by birth or by naturalization, be 
not over 28 years of age; his aptitude for the service must be certified to by an army physician 
of not less grade than Physician-Major, 2d Class, enlist for not less than six years in the active 
sanitary service of the army and accept appointment to the grade of Aide-Major, 2d Class, and in 
addition must pass an examination to determine his scientific and professional knowledge. 

The candidate meeting these rather rigorous requirements for enlistment in this corps with 
the grade of Aide- Major, 2d Class, receives an indemnity of 575 francs to provide for his first equip- 
ment with a condition that this must be refunded if he quits the service before completing his 
sexannual engagement. The pharmacists are expected to continue their studies and to obtain 
promotion to higher grade a successful examination is necessary. Each advancement in the corps 
is dependent upon a minimum number of years of effective service and seniority of service is pre- 
sumably respected in the advance appointment. 

A Pharmacist-Major, 2d Class, is expected to serve not less than two years before advance- 
ment. 

A Pharmacist-Major, 1st Class, is expected to serve at least four years in the preceding grade. 

A Pharmacist Principal, 2d Class, is expected to serve at least three years in the preceding 
grade. 

A Pharmacist Principal, 1st Class, is expected to serve at least two years in the preceding 
grade. 

A Pharmacist-Inspector is expected to serve at least three years in the preceding grade. 

The officers of the Pharmaceutical Corps may be retired with pension on arriving at specified 
age limit for their respective grades as follows: the Pharmacist-Inspector, at 62 years; the Pharma- 
cist Principal, 1st Class, at 60 years; the Pharmacist Principal, 2d Class, at 58 years; the Pharma- 
cist-Major, 1st Class, at 56 years; the Pharmacist-Major, 2d Class, at 53 years; and the Pharmacist 
Aide-Major, either class, at 52 years. 

The limits of this paper preclude the detailing at length of the divers duties as- 
signed to the pharmaceutical corps in time of peace and, still more so, the greatly 
increased and many special services that have been required in time of war. 
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DUTIES OF THE FRENCH MILITARY PHARMACISTS. 


The military hospitals are under the command of the medical officers. The 
“head physician” usually follows the custom of entrusting to the head pharmacist 
whose official authority extends only over the pharmacists, assistants and medical 
supplies, the maintenance of discipline and the command of the civil and military 
attachés of the hospital so that the ranking pharmacist generally becomes the 
administrative officer charged with the policing, and the commissary as well as 
the necessary pharmaceutical duties of providing the medical and surgical supplies 
and attending to the compounding of all medicines and their administration. 

The regulations require that the pharmacist must verify the quality of the medi- 
cines supplied and select the most suitable conditions and places for their preser- 
vation, adopt a system that will prevent errors, see that, at the time of dispensing, 
the medicines comply with the requirements of the ‘Military Hospital Formulary”’ 
and are labelled according to the requirements, maintain the records of prescriptions 
and of the supplies according to the official forms. He is likewise charged with the 
duty of delivering medical supplies to the regimental infirmaries and veterinary 
hospitals. He must supervise the preparation of food for the invalids. He must syste- 
matically care for and examine the supplies of the sanitary service and must re- 
ceive the various supplies for the clothing and subsistence. He must make all 
examinations of foods and medicines and those requested by the medical officers 
for the diagnosis of disease, the hygiene of the troops and the divers services of the 
army. All of these analyses must be properly recorded with the date, the reason 
for the investigation and the results set forth. The analyses for the hospital service, 
with results and observations, are to be promptly transmitted to the physician in 
charge. 

Finally, the pharmacist is charged with the duty of making the meteorological 
observations. 

With the outbreak of the war and the greater demand consequently for military 


pharmacists, the government instituted a pharmaceutical section in each of the 


schools for the Army Sanitary Service and the pharmacist recruit was given the 
choice of attending at any one of these situated at Paris, Montpelier, Nancy, 
Bordeaux, Lille, Lyon, and Toulon. The faculties of these were composed of medi- 
cal, pharmaceutical and chemical teachers and many leading pharmacists were 
detailed to duty as teachers. 

The disposition of the pharmaceutical corps was necessarily changed by the 
existing war conditions and the demands made upon the service by the exigencies 
arising have been enormous and could not have been foreseen. The objects sought 
to be attained by the organization of the sanitary corps in the war were: (1) pro- 
viding for the preparation and execution of measures of hygiene and prophylaxis; 
(2) the prevention and treatment of sicknesses incident to the march and to the 
camp; (3) the first treatment in combat, the relief and removal of the wounded 
irrespective of nationality; (4) hospitals for treatment of the sick and wounded; 
(5) the replacement of the personnel and the re-supplying of materials of the 
sanitary formations. 

In each of these the pharmacists are assigned specific duties, as for example an 
ambulance unit in the infantry is provided with six physicians and one pharmacist. 
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In the campaign, the pharmacists are assigned in the front rank giving service 
to their regiments and with the infantry ambulance; in the rear, with the ambulances 
of the section; the evacuation hospitals; the sanitary trains, either permanent or 
improvised; the supply depots, the reserves of the sanitary personnel. 

The pharmacist is charged with the duty of determining the potability of the 
water supplies and generally likewise acts as bacteriologist of the division. The 
specified lists of apparatus and reagents needed for these tests are transported ac- 
cording to the regulations by the litter bearers. 

It is the mission of the pharmacist to attend the ambulances during battle, to 
render first aid, remove the wounded, to supply the hospital material and attention 
at the field hospital. The pharmaceutical personnel by the decree of April 26, 1910, 
has become the principal formation of the infantry ambulance. This consists of 
the following under the command of the pharmacist; a detachment of four atten- 
dants as litter bearers and nurses, one corporal and a detachment of four men of the 
military train. 

The material comprises three wagons of the sanitary service to transport seven 
paniers of dressings, seven cases and nineteen bales of hospital materials. 

The important duties assigned to the sanitary service in the rear are the evacu- 
ation hospitals, sanitary trains, the war infirmaries, the stations for the convales- 
cents and maimed, the reserves for the personnel of the sanitary service of the 
army, the reserve material for the service, and the supply stations. 

Each evacuation hospital is provided with two complete infantry ambulance 
outfits and provisions for two sectional hospital and two disinfecting apparatus 
and supplies of disinfectants and fumigating material and two pharmacists are 
assigned thereto. 

The medical supply stations are under the direct command of a pharmacist with 


a personnel of one sub-officer, one corporal and seven attendants. ‘The various 


hospitals, temporary, permanent and auxiliary, all meeting at times the local civil 
demands, draw their supplies from the nearest supply station. An important duty 
of the pharmaceutical corps is the continuous supplying of the medical needs of 
the various formations of the sanitary service whether at the army front, in the rear 
or in the interior or in the territorial hospitals and stations. 

The conservation of supplies of important medicaments so that the needs of the 
army and the civilian population were alike provided for in this war, was one of ¢he 
greatest national services performed by the Pharmaceutical Corps of the Army. 

The regulations provide that the pharmacists in a campaign must assure that the 
pharmaceutic service conforms to the instructions and to their spirit. Under the 
orders of the Chief Physician, they must verify the nature and quality of the 
medical substances and provide these by purchase, manufacture or requisition; 
they must participate in the inspection of the foods and beverages supplied to the 
camps and cantonments; must examine all the medicines when received and make 
monthly reports of receipts and disposition of the supplies on the official forms 
provided. During the war, the work of the pharmacist has been extended to pre- 
pare many of the sanitary materials and medicines the necessity for which has been 
established by experience. Among these newer preparations may be mentioned 
sterile solutions in ampoules, artificial serums and compressed oxygen. 
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The French War Department has taken advantage of the aptitude of the pharma- 
cists and their professional education and has utilized them as chemists and hygien- 
ists. Every means that could be developed by science was applied by German 
ingenuity to the production of barbarous war instruments and methods. The irri- 
tating, asphyxiating and poisonous gases and the pollution of water supplies are 
notable examples of the methods initiated by the enemy and requiring scientific 
counteraction. 

This demanded extension of the sanitary service could not be imposed upon the 
military physicians who were too fully occupied with the problems of their own 
practice and, likewise, it was admitted that they were but poorly prepared for this 
field of work. Consequently, it became the duty of the pharmacists of the sanitary 
service to make the innumerable chemical, microscopical and bacteriological exam- 
inations necessary. It was soon learned that the analytical outfit accompanying 
the ambulance was insufficient for satisfactory work under the conditions existing. 
A complementary cadre was organized consisting of 200 additional pharmacist 
aide-majors and 220 portable laboratories were equipped. These constitute a 
special formation of the sanitary service on the front and they are charged with the 
constant daily surveillance of the water consumed by the troops and the providing 
for the purification and sterilization of any that are doubtful or purposely contam- 
inated by the enemy. 

Despite this scientific work which became more and more overwhelming, and the 
complex problem of regularly furnishing the medicines and surgical supplies for 
all of the sanitary formation, some other researches have been carried on and a 
number of suggestions of importance to the industries of the nation have emanated 
from this corps. Withal there has been no abatement of the rigid rules of ad- 
ministration and the strict methods of making records and the rendering of surgical 
assistance as well as purely pharmaceutical service. 

The writer is indebted to L. Guignard for the accompanying diagram which 
graphically portrays the service that the pharmaceutical corps of the French army 
is rendering to that nation. 

The preface to the able work of Major Léon Varenne was written by Prof. P. 
Cazeneuve, senator from Rhone. It is a concise review of the service being per- 
formed by the military pharmacists. He pays a deserved tribute ‘‘to their devotion 
and patriotic service, although silently given, to which the historian must in justice 
render homage.’’ He states “this work of M. Varenne makes us love and respect 
this select corps which have contributed, in their modest sphere, most eminent 
service to save the country.”” No one reading even the preface of this book should 
longer doubt the importance of the pharmaceutical corps in modern warfare and 
the absolute necessity for such service to protect the health and lives of the troops. 














SECTION ON EDUCATION AND LEGISLATION, 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION*« 


MINUTES OF THE FIRST SESSION. 


The first session of the Section on Education and Legislation was called to 
order at 2.00 P.M., Wednesday, August 29, 1917, by Chairman R. A. Kuever. 
Associate John Culley, of Ogden, Utah, presided during the reading of the 


Chairman’s address, which follows: 
ADDRESS OF THE CHAIRMAN, R. A. KUEVER. 


FELLOW MEMBERS: ‘This Section of the American Pharmaceutical Association is to be 
congratulated upon having arrived so successfully at its thirtieth anniversary. Three decades 
ago this Section was organized. In 1887 the American Pharmaceutical Association met in 
Cincinnati and in the course of that meeting this Section was born. In fact, two sections were 
created—one, the Section on Education and the other, the Section on Legislation. In 1889, 
during the American Pharmaceutical Association convention in San Francisco, the two Sections 
were united because matters pertaining to pharmaceutical education and legislation were found 
to be so closely allied. 

It is very interesting indeed to review the minutes of these various sessions, the addresses 
of the various chairmen, and the various reports of the secretaries. The recommendations 
are numerous. Many show a thorough study of the topics in question and splendid judgment 
on the part of those who made them. Few have, however, received consideration. Those 
relating to preliminary education have been entirely ignored. This, undoubtedly, is another 
of the many proofs that recommendations are usually approved by means of eloquent resolu- 
tions and then promptly forgotten. 

The secretaries’ reports show that when this Section was organized there were only thirty 
schools of pharmacy in the United States. Gradually this number increased until at one time 
there were more than a hundred. During the last decade there has been a decrease until at the 
present time there are about seventy. This does not include the short-course schools, only 
those which are recognized by the New York Board of Education. The year this Section was 
organized there were some states in which no pharmaceutical laws were in force. Now every 
state in the Union limits the practice of pharmacy to qualified persons. 

Noteworthy also is the fulfilment of early prophesies relating to the welfare of pharmacy 
so far as education and legislation areconcerned. In 1904, Harry B. Mason, as chairman of the 
Section, reported the closing of one educational era and the beginning of another. In that year 
Congress provided a pharmaceutical law for Indian Territory, culminating a movement which 
lasted more than thirty years. In 1904, therefore, the practice of pharmacy became limited 
entirely to persons who were qualified by a certain amount of training. Laws had been passed 
in every state and territory in the Union which provided that persons must successfully pass 
licensing examinations to engage in the drug business. Thus, we may say, ended the first edu- 
cational era. 

That same year the state of New York placed on her statute books a law which made gradua- 
tion from a recognized school of pharmacy a prerequisite to the licensing examination. At 
that time a certain amount of danger was prophesied in connection with such educational ad- 
vances. It was pointed out that a large number of inferior pharmaceutical schools would spring 
up and appeal to those who were seeking this necessary diploma. Such has not been the case 
and probably for three reasons: first—because the states have been too slow in adopting pre- 
requisite laws; second—because, whenever prerequisite laws have been adopted, only schools 
belonging to the Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties or schools having similar standards, 





* Papers read before the Sections are printed apart from the minutes of the sessions. 
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have been given recognition; and third—because the cost of providing a first-class professional 
education has been very materially increased. 

With the beginning of this new era in pharmaceutical education it was also prophesied that, 
slowly but surely, like the adoption of pharmaceutical laws, every state in the Union would 
have a prerequisite law in force. Your chairman regrets not to be able to report at this time 
that such a prophesy has been fully realized even during the thirteen years that have elapsed. 
It is a pleasure to report that eleven states have recognized the necessity of better pharmaceutical 
education and have adopted provisions requiring the completion of a course in a recognized 
school of pharmacy as a prerequisite for the licensing examinations. Iowa is the most recent 
one to join this rank. We are fortunate in having a paper on our program entitled, ‘“‘lowa’s 
Prerequisite Law” by J. M. Lindly. Senator Lindly is the author of the Iowa Prerequisite bill. 


More than a third of a century was required to put the practice of pharmacy exclusively 
into the hands of qualified persons, thus providing some protection for the American people. 
How long it will be before every state has been made to feel the necessity of better pharmaceutical 
education, and thus provide better protection and medical service, is difficult to prophesy. It 
is safe to say, however, that in another thirteen years, more than twice the present number of 
states will have been successful in securing such pharmaceutical legislation. Initial educational 
advances by means of legislation are usually somewhat difficult to obtain. This is true because 
of the lack of initiative, interest and organization among pharmacists. When interest has been 
created and the proper organization effected it is not difficult to get just educational laws enacted. 

In order that satisfactory legislation may be obtained with expedition, an active state associa- 
tion with an alert and energetic legislative committee is an absolute necessity. "The member- 
ship list of the association should be large. It should include, as nearly as possible, every drug 
store in the state. It is very desirable to have the association organized by counties, giving 
each county representation on the legislative committee. Thus legislators may be informed 
effectively of pending pharmaceutical bills, the pernicious as well as the desirable ones. A 
survey of pharmaceutical legislative activities and inactivities of the past year reveals clearly 
the lack of and the necessity for proper organization. If pharmacists would spend more time 
and energy in organizing, their attempts at legislative matters would be more successful. In 
Iowa, for example, where there are two thousand stores, the state association has a membership 
of eighteen hundred. The annual convention is usually held during the month of June. This 
year, because of important legislative matters, a special mid-winter meeting took place in Des 
Moines while the General Assembly was in session. The legislative committee consists of one 
active druggist in each county, together with the officers of the association. It is very essential 
to have one officer, preferably the secretary, to succeed himself in office from year to year and 
who is interested in, enthusiastic about, and capable of, manipulating legislative matters. Such 
a man is much better qualified to serve as chairman of the legislative committee than one who 
is elected annually. Thus, when bills pertaining to pharmacy are introduced, this field-marshall 
may at once send out a call to arms to the various county committeemen. And when they are 
properly organized, and realize that the burden of work rests with them, they very effectively 
shoulder their muskets and march to the front to defend their calling. It requires keener in- 
sight to keep undesirable laws off the statute books than to put desirable ones on. An ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure. In many states there are too many pharmaceutical laws 
for the good of the calling and in some of these very states the cry is, ‘‘We want more laws to 
protect us.”’ 

The enemies of the pharmaceutical profession are constantly mobilizing their forces for 
attack. There were few legislative sessions last winter during which some inimical measure was 
not introduced. In states where these measures failed to become law, it was only because there 
was an equally well-mobilized pharmaceutical force to bring defeat. Such mobilization requires 
the enlistment of every pharmacist within the state. In numbers there is strength. This work 
cannot successfully be carried on by a few, no matter how well they may do their part. The 
endorsement and approval of every druggist is necessary and those, who, without good reason, 
fail to lend their assistance to this cause, are slackers. In the opinion of many pharmacy is 
hitting the trail of progress at a snails’ pace simply because the importance of county and state 


organization has been overlooked or underestimated. 
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Likewise, the pharmaceutical enemy uses his forces to prevent the enactment of desirable 
laws. In this connection it may be of interest to say that in one state the association voted the 
prerequisite measure unanimously and yet the bill was never reported out of the committee. 
It is understood that a manufacturer of proprietary medicines, whose preparations are sold 
exclusively by vendor wagons was the manipulator in this case. It is also fairly well known 
that this manufacturer of cure-alls had more influence with the members of the General Assembly 
than did the entire state association. This is lack of organization—nothing more. 

We must not overlook the importance of the association’s own journal. Each association 
should have its journal, published monthly, to give the members first-hand information on vital 
subjects. No matter how small this journal or how insignificant its initial appearance, it will 
serve a very worthy purpose. All special issues, such as convention numbers, may profitably 
be sent to every druggist in the state. The cost is relatively small. It is the best, cheapest 
and most ethical advertisement for the association itself, preserving interest and increasing 
membership. At present only a few state associations have their own journal issued regularly. 

In most states the legislative sessions occur in the odd years. During the past winter much 
pharmaceutical legislative activity was noticeable. In fact, in one state a prerequisite bill was 
passed by both houses but was later vetoed by the governor. In several other states prerequisite 
bills were introduced. If experience is the best teacher, many of these associations will profit 
by this failure. A novice at the first attempt, an adept at the second, let there be no despair 
in the ranks. Constant and well-directed efforts are sure to be crowned with success. 

As one looks over the various minutes of this Section one is impressed with the tremendous 
amount of discussion on preliminary education. Likewise, in the minutes of the Conference 
of Pharmaceutical Faculties, voluminous discussions on this all-important topic are recorded. 
This body has been in existence eighteen years and in that time has established a rule which 
provides one year of high school work as preliminary training for those who desire to enter phar- 
macy. As advances in professional and scientific education go, that is certainly an admirable 
record. Let it be said that there are members in the Conference who favor an increase in pre- 
liminary education—in fact, some favor very strongly four years of preliminary training—and 
those who have successfully opposed it have real cause for elation. At the Detroit meeting in 
1914 two years of high school work was voted after a prolonged and eloquent debate, in which 
the poor boy, the shortage of clerks, the mushroom schools, and the injustice to the so-called 
privately owned schools were oratorically set forth. This two-year rule was to take effect in 
1917. At the Philadelphia meeting last year this vote was rescinded, and the two-year rule 
was made recommendatory, in place of mandatory—which action was a decided step backward. 
While the faculty organizations in other professions are constantly increasing their requirements 
in preliminary training, this organization of pharmaceutical educators proceeds to decrease 
those of pharmacy by one year. The other professions justly ask—what is the matter with 
pharmacy?—and those who are not informed reply that pharmacy is submerged in the mire 
of commercialism. Educational writers realize that pharmaceutical education is at a standstill 
simply because of the low entrance requirements. 

On the campus of the university where admission to the college of pharmacy is less than 
four years of preliminary training, the pharmaceutical students are not accorded the same recog- 
nition as students in other departments. This is a well-recognized fact—so much so that a 
university teacher was recently surprised to find that there are sister institutions in which no 
such distinctions are made because the entrance requirements are identical. 

The most discouraging thing in connection with work in pharmaceutical education is the 
fact that the Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties has thus far persistently refused to see 
the necessity of better preliminary training—the absolute necessity of requiring four years of 
secondary school work as entrance to colleges of pharmacy. The Conference is composed of 
forty-three schools, among this number the best institutions of pharmaceutical learning in the 
land. A few demand four years of high school work but the majority are satisfied with one year, 
which is the minimum the Conference prescribes. This is the fly in the ointment. It is stulti- 
fying to presume that pharmacy, with its present lax educational system, should be accorded 
the same professional and scientific recognition found in other professions. Ten years of prepara- 
tory work are necessary for the practice of some professions, four years in high school, two years 
in academic work, and four years in the professional school proper. There is not a state in the 
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Union where the scholastic requirement for pharmacy is more than three years—one in high school 
and two in college. This does not include the so-called store experience, which now means 
little, as is evidenced by the fact that at least one examining board has ruled this year not to 
accept experience gained behind the soda counter. 

Consider the profession of dentistry—eight years now in many states, four years in high 
school and four in a dental college. The filling of teeth and the treating of infections in the 
oral cavity is no more difficult and should require no more training than the preparation of di- 
chloramin-toluene or a physiologically active and dependable infusion of digitalis. 

There is not a single sound argument why the preparation for pharmacy should be inferior 
to that of other professions—but it is and he who refuses to admit it is deluding himself. By 
some the argument of financial returns has been advanced. Statistics would show that the 
net income, per capita, in medicine is no larger than that in pharmacy, while in dentistry and law 
it is somewhat smaller. Occasionally some one in the pharmaceutical ranks admits that there 
is not enough professional or scientific work to do to permit of an extensive training. Is it that 
pharmacists do not receive thorough training because their calling offers very little opportunity 
for the application of it or is it that pharmacy offers very little opportunity for scientific work 
because the pharmacist has not been thoroughly and scientifically trained? Has there ever been 
a field of endeavor that has offered a more golden opportunity than organic pharmaceutical 
chemistry does at this present moment or than it has during the past three years? The cultiva- 
tion of medicinal plants should be of interest to pharmacists at this time. Professor Day re- 
ported some time during the year that some one in his state has realized fifteen hundred dollars 
from a small patch of belladonna and that with the handicap of no pharmaceutical training. 
The physician, the surgeon, the internist, the dentist and the veterinarian are all dependent 
upon the pharmacist directly or indirectly. The pharmacist must, however, demonstrate his 
ability, as they are compelled to do. He must show that he is qualified by training to do what- 
ever work may fall in his sphere. Because many of the retail pharmacists lack scientific training, 
manufacturers of pharmaceutical products, the physician supply houses and even the wholesale 
druggists have established business relations directly with the physician, dentist and veterinarian. 
Investigative work and the ready-made medicines have done a great deal to stimulate this business 
relationship but primarily because the pharmacist has not availed himself of the opportunity 
to do the work and in a majority of cases it is because he has not had the benefit of a compre- 
hensive scientific training. 

The discussions on preliminary training show clearly that those who have opposed advances 
in this direction have done so for one of three reasons. They are either interested in a low standard 
school which would suffer a decrease in attendance, or they are the promulgators of a mail or 
short course in pharmacy, the importance of which would automatically cease with higher edu- 
cational requirements. Or, they may belong to that small number of the old school, sincere 
in their belief that what was good enough for father is good enough for son. 

For those who object because it may work a hardship on the school with which they are 
associated, very little can be said. It is evident that their institution has served its purpose, 
no matter how worthy its purpose may have been in the past. An institution which in this day 
and age of education can require not more than one year of high school work for entrance is 
about ready to “‘sing its swan song’’ and a more creditable song it would be if it were forced by 
high requirements than by lack of professional recognition and educational attainments. In 
some cases, no doubt, the hardship that advancing entrance requirements would work is the 
product of the imagination of those who oppose them. In schools where four years of preliminary 
work are now required there has been no appreciable decrease in attendance. Possibly the en- 
rollment was somewhat affected the first year but in the succeeding years the attendance was 
invariably larger and the students of much better type, who have actually chosen pharmacy 
for their life’s work because they are interested in it, and not because it is the only profession 
open to them with their inadequate preliminary education. 

But assume that in some schools it actually does work a hardship—such hardship will fall 
entirely upon those who are interested in seeing the institution continued. If, on the other 
hand, the school is continued with low standards it will work a hardship on the students it at- 
tempts to train, because it will attempt to train young men and women in lines of work for which 
there is no fundamental basis. Anyone who argues that a boy or girl who has completed only 
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one year of high school work can successfully master the complexities of the present-day pharma- 
ceutical curriculum is deluding himself or else he is not familiar with the modern course of study. 
If a low standard school is continued, it will work a real hardship on the student it trains, insofar 
that they will be expected to compete on common ground with those who have had a much 
better preliminary training and a much more thorough pharmaceutical education. It will work 
a hardship on those young men and women who will be encouraged to leave their high school 
studies before they have completed them, in order to pursue those of a pharmaceutical course. 
It will continue, as it has in the past, to work a hardship on the incompetent pharmaceutical 
student of the high standard school, who because of lack of ability or application finds himself 
at the end of the year without credit for his work. He will be permitted to enter such schools 
with advanced standing and be graduated with the regular class simply because his tuition is 
necessary in maintaining the school. It will work a hardship on him and on the community 
in which he will practice his profession because he has an inadequate pharmaceutical training— 
yet he is a graduate. It will work a hardship on him because he is forced into the more purely 
commercial sides of pharmacy to make both ends meet. And finally such a low standard school 
is and will continue to work a real hardship on the pharmaceutical profession because it graduates 
annually a class of young men and women, many of whom have been inadequately trained to 
cope with the numerous perplexing problems the various professions, which depend upon phar- 
macy for their supplies, now offer. 

And there is the situation in the nut-shell. It is not the commercial side that has brought 
pharmacy as a profession into ill-repute—but it is the lack of training: first, the preliminary 
training and then that offered by the low standard schools of pharmacy, which has made true 
pharmaceutical service impossible. 

One other pharmaceutical bane must be mentioned, and that is the vocational school which 
is attempting to teach pharmacy. That this reflects discredit and makes for conditions which 
decrease what little recognition pharmacy now has, cannot be denied. It has been suggested 
that the Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties admit these institutions to membership in 
order that some sort of regulations be provided for them. Such procedure would be a grave 
mistake, the opinions of those who favor it notwithstanding. On the other hand, the American 
Pharmaceutical Association and the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy should take 
steps at once to make it impossible for such institutions to continue to teach pharmacy. Again 
advancing preliminary education is a solution to the problem. If four years of secondary school 
work were universally required, these vocational schools would automatically cease their attempts 
to give instruction in courses for which they are not qualified or equipped. 

In closing, this report may be summarized as follows: If pharmacy would give maximum 
professional service—provide better assistance to the physician, dentist and veterinarian—and 
thus safeguard the public and in return receive its full quota of professional recognition, it must 
do four things: 

First—It must increase preliminary educational requirements to four years of accredited 
high school work. 

Second—It must standardize its educational institutions—not on paper but in fact. It 
makes a great deal of difference whether the library of an institution is composed of fifty or five 
thousand volumes, whether the laboratory equipment consists of sufficient apparatus so that 
each student may be amply supplied, or whether it is so meager that there is one mortar and one 
balance for each class. It makes a great deal of difference whether an institution provides five 
hundred dollars or fifteen thousand dollars worth of drugs and chemicals annually for laboratory 
experimentation; whether its teaching force is composed of four or twenty-four men and whether 
the salaries vary from twelve hundred dollars for assistants, twenty-seven hundred for heads of 
departments, and thirty-five hundred for the dean of the school, or whether the assistants get 
but from seven to eight hundred and the dean fifteen hundred dollars annually. And lastly— 
it makes a vast difference whether those who are teaching are or are not qualified to give pharma- 
ceutical instruction in an enthusiastic and scholarly manner. Are they or are they not keeping 
in touch with pharmaceutical, medical and chemical literature—and broadening by original 
investigative work? 

Third—The courses must gradually be changed in accordance with that which is scientifically 
sound. From time to time the materials and operations that have and are becoming obsolete 
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must be discarded and new and useful substances and procedure substituted. How futile it 
is to fill a youthful mind with facts pertaining to Ferula Sumbul or Smilax Ornata. The U. S. 
P. IX gives many such drugs to which little, if any, time should be given in our already over- 
crowded curriculum. It may be of interest to state that a committee of the American Medical 
Association is circulating a list of useless drugs among the recognized medical schools with the 
recommendation that they be eliminated from the courses in materia medica and therapeutics. 

Fourth—Research and investigative work generally must receive more attention in the 
schools. Medical advances absolutely demand it. Little of this kind of work is being done in 
colleges of pharmacy. A great deal more is being done by those who have primarily a mercenary 
object in mind. Investigative work must be carried on by institutions of pharmaceutical learn- 
ing for the sake of truth—for the purpose of adding to the sum-total of human knowledge, and 
with the intention of solving pharmaceutical problems that advance the standing of the pro- 
fession. The College of Pharmacy of the State University of Iowa has this year established 
a research department in which a graduate investigator is employed. He gives no instruction 
but devotes his entire time to the investigation of pharmaceutical problems. At present he is 
working on the commercial preparation of synthetic organic drugs. 

When these advances have been realized, then pharmacy will be in a position to give true 
scientific and professional service and in return will receive just and full recognition in the army 
and navy as well as in civil life. 

ABSTRACT OF DISCUSSION. 

EDWARD SPEASE.—I desire to emphasize the need for better preliminary education of pharma- 
cists; there has been a deficiency in correct pharmaceutical training and we ought to take a 
deeper interest in placing pharmacy on a higher plane than it is today, then we can have more 
cooperation from physicians and a right to expect legislative support. 

SIDNEY HAUENSTEIN.—One of the motives that I had in coming to this meeting was to 
see what stand the Association would take in this matter. We certainly desire our children to 
be educated; why it should be expected that those who enter pharmacy should not need a like 
standard of education is inexplainable. Many druggists seem to be satisfied with the require- 
ments of twenty-five or even forty years ago. 

ALEX M. Rovin.—There can be no efficiency in any profession without a primary basic 
education. Only one viewpoint can be taken of the subject—to place pharmacy on a professional 
basis, it is absolutely essential that everyone who aspires to become a pharmacist shall have 
the requisite primary education to enable him or her to become proficient in the profession. 

CHARLES T. P. FENNEL.—The address appeals to me very strongly. We all know how the 
American Pharmaceutical Association feels on higher education, but we forget that the American 
Pharmaceutical Association represents only a small part of the pharmacists in the United States, 
the others fail to hear papers of this kind which show what is really necessary to bring the stand- 
ard of the American pharmacist to where it belongs. Relative to preliminary education, it 
may not be adaptable to pharmacy. Several years ago a young man applied for admission to 
our school, who had the required number of counts but none of the branches had any value for 
college of pharmacy entrance requirements. We presume, perhaps too often, that the preliminary 
education a young man may have qualifies him, whereas it does not; we should examine the pros- 
pective student for quality of education. 

Rurus A. LymMan.—Educators are sometimes accused of being too theoretical, interested 
only in professional standards. I have heard a good deal at this convention, especially in the 
Conference, to the effect that in preparing a man to enter the profession of pharmacy he must 
be qualified in certain subjects of the high school that will help him in the study of pharmacy. 
The only thing a man gets in the high schools that will help him in the study of pharmacy is 
mental development. It is not a matter of bookkeeping; it is not a matter of Greek; it is not 
a matter of chemistry; it is not a matter of language; it is that which will develop and train his 
mind. In the educational world there has been a discussion through the centuries as to what 
are the best subjects for this. Some think it is Latin; some think it is mathematics; but in this 
practical age we are swinging to subjects that are, at least, supposedly more practical; but what 
a boy needs in high school, is something that will make his mind grow and enable him to think 
accurately and intensively so that when it comes to a study of the sciences which constitute a 
pharmaceutical education, he has a brain that can be trained. Personally, I have my notions 
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about what a boy ought to study in a high school, and so has every one of us, but the essential 
is not so much what he studies as that he is made to work. 

In our educational system we are reducing everything to a machine, and we are not making 
the boys and girls think. We are not training their minds to cope with the greater problems and 
I would much prefer to see a boy study mathematics and Latin and Greek and the elements of 
the English language, if in doing that he is taught accuracy, and is taught how to study and how 
to concentrate his mind and how to stay by a problem until he has solved it—I don’t care what 
the problem is—and really I don’t know but what a boy would be better off, if he were made to 
confine his studies to subjects of an intensive nature and never take up a subject or have a thing 
to do with those with which he will be concerned when he takes up the study of pharmacy. 
It is not a matter of subjects; it is a matter of training. 

Jacos DINER.—I want to subscribe to every word that the Chairman and Professor Lyman 
have said. I was shocked when I saw in the newspapers, one morning, that the Carnegie Founda- 
tion had set aside a certain amount of money for a certain college with the understanding that 
Latin and all that trash—it was not called that, but it was intimated—be eliminated from the 
curriculum, and then I learned that another large institution in New England had abolished 
Latin and Greek from their curriculum as being useless. If we take education for what it is 
meant, the training of the mind, to think intelligently and act intelligently, I will say, as Pro- 
fessor Lyman has said, that I know of no subjects that are better qualified to train a man than 
mathematics and the so-called ‘‘dead’’ languages. The preliminary education for pharmacy 
should not be in the so-called practical subjects, but the students’ preliminary education should 
qualify them for entering a pharmaceutical school, and should be on the broad plane of mental 
development. 

(The Chairman’s address was referred for publication.) 

CHAIRMAN KUEVER.—The next topic on the program is the report of the 
Secretary, it follows: 

REPORT OF SECRETARY, C. B. JORDAN. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE SECTION ON EDUCATION AND LEGISLATION: 

One of the duties of the Secretary of this Section is to collect and report information regarding 
the educational progress of pharmacy during the year, and information regarding the changes 
and additions to the pharmacy laws of the several states. This your Secretary has endeavored 
to do. 

I sent a circular letter to the dean of every school of pharmacy in the United States and 
have received replies from nearly every one. I also sent a circular letter to the secretary of 
every state board of pharmacy and have received replies from all of them. 

For convenience, I have divided my report into two parts: First, Reports from the Schools 
of Pharmacy; Second, Reports from the State Boards of Pharmacy. 

For the reports from the schools of pharmacy I requested the dean of each school or college 
of pharmacy to give me the following information: 1st, Name of school; 2nd, Number of students 
1916-1917; 3rd, Number of graduates 1916-1917; 4th, Minimum entrance requirements for 1917- 
1918; 5th, Change in entrance requirements 1917-1918; 6th, educational advances adopted 
during the past year. 

I have briefly summarized some data regarding the entrance requirements in force and adopted 
during the year and I will present that data at the end of this part of my report. 

REPORTS FROM SCHOOLS OF PHARMACY. 
EDUCATIONAL ADVANCES. 
The following questions, in outline form, were sent to the dean of each school of pharmacy: 


esr a aS arenes eatin pasa cae Re ww ead 
ee ids oN cue ls Gta Oera hes GREER GaN ONE EMER EM SAS PURTRS EN 
Ee Se ee ee re re eer 
3. Number of graduates or students in graduating class, 1916-1917........ 000 ee eee eee 
4. Minimum entrance requirements for 1917-1918...... 00.0. c cece eres e cece ence eeece 
, CRORES SH CHIVGNCE TEGUETOINENIS, TOTT—IGIS........ ooo ccccccccccececcsenecvvneee 
a ee ee 
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The following are the replies, alphabetically arranged, according to the states in which 


the schools are located: 


ALABAMA: 
(1) 1. Alabama Polytechnic Institute, De- 
partment of Pharmacy. 
2. Forty-five. 
. Seventeen. 
4. Two years of high school work for 
Ph.G. degree; four years high 
school work for Ph.C. and B.S. 
degrees. 
5. Four years of high school work in- 
stead of two years for Ph.C. degree. 
6. Three-year course revised. 
(2) 1. School of Pharmacy, University of 
Alabama. 
. Five. 
. Three. 
. Two years high school work. 
. None. 
. None. 


Ww 


Au > & DN 


CALIFORNIA: 
(3) 1. California College of Pharmacy. 

2. Ninety-two. 

3. Thirty-four (1916). 

4. Two years of high school work for 
Ph.G. degree; four years high 
school work for Ph.C. and Phar.B. 
degrees. 

. No report. 

6. Two hours weekly First Aid and 
Military Hygiene at college. 
Field training one afternoon per 
week at Letterman General Hos- 
pital, given by U. S. Army officers. 

College of Pharmacy, University 
of Southern California. 

. Eighty. 

. Twenty-nine. 

Two years of high school work. 

None. 

. No report. 


nn 


(4) 1. 


Au w&w HN 


COLORADO: 
(5) 1. College of Pharmacy, University 
of Colorado. 
2. Twenty-two. 
3. Nine. 
4. Four years of high school work. 
5. None. 
6. Two years of high school work for 
Ph.G. degree; three years of high 
for Ph.C. degree; 


school work 


four years of high school work for 
B.S. degree. 


DIstTRICT OF COLUMBIA: 


(6) 1. 


(7) 


Aun WH WH 


mn & &W WN 


George Washington University, 
National College of Pharmacy. 


. Thirty-five. 


Ten. 


. Four years of high school work. 
. None. 
. Course in mercantile pharmacy and 


jurisprudence broadened. 


. Pharmaceutic College, Howard Uni- 


versity. 


. Forty-six. 

. Sixteen. 

. Four years of high school work. 

. None. 

. Increased entrance requirements from 


two to four years of high school 
work. 


GEORGIA: 


(8) 1. 


(9) 


(10) 


(11) 


& WwW N 


Aun > WN 


ut &® NH 


DAE 


University of Georgia, School of 


Pharmacy. 


. Fifteen. 
. Four. 


Two years of high school work. 
None. 
A course in accounting added. 


. Mercer School of Pharmacy. 

. Twenty-seven. 

. Eight. 

. Two years of high school work for 


two-year course; four years of 
high school work for three- and 
four-year courses. 


. None. 
. Commercial Pharmacy Course added; 


hours increased to 2156 for Ph.G. 
degree; four-year course for B.S. 
in Pharmacy. 


. Southern College of Pharmacy. 
. Sixty. 

. Thirty-five. 

. One year of high school work. 
. None. 

. No report. 


. Atlanta College of Pharmacy. 
. Eighty-seven. 
. Twenty-nine. 


One year of high school work. 


. No report. 
. No report. 
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ILLINOIS: 


I 


> 


(14) 


E. 


> 2 


wn 
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Northwestern University, School of 
Pharmacy. 

Sixty-three. 

Thirty. 

Fifteen units of high school work 

None. 

School discontinued 


has been 


University of Illinois, School of 
Pharmacy. 

One hundred and sixty. 

Sixty. 

Four years of high school work 

No report. 

Two years of seven months to two 
years of eight and one-half months 
for Ph.G.; two years of nine months 
to three years of eight and one- 
half months for Ph.C. 

Central States College of Pharmacy, 
Loyola University. 

One hundred and ten. 

Twenty-five. 

One year of high school work 

None. 

None. 


INDIANA: 


(15) 


(16) 


(1 


/ 


> & WN 


to 


Purdue University, School of Phar- 
macy. 

Sixty. 

Twenty-four. 

Four years of high school work. 

None. 

Military drill to 
Course in English 


two-year course. 


added to first 
Practical dispensing of pre- 
for 
lengthened from 
Course in Com- 


mercial Pharmacy strengthened by 


year. 


scriptions. Time pharmaceu- 


tical arithmetic 


18 to 36 hours. 


lectures of practical men; subjects, 
and ad- 


Insurance; 


Psychology of retailing 


vertising; Finances; 
Show-card writing. 

Tri-State College of Pharmacy. 

Twenty-five 

Fight. 

One year of high school work. 

No report. 

Course in accounting extended; more 
work in ore, soil, fertilizer, cement 
analyses. 

Valparaiso School of Pharmacy. 

One hundred and fifty-four. 


thir- 


3. Forty-eight Ph.G.; twelve 
teen Ph.C 

4. Two years of high school work. 

5. No report. 

6. No report. 


School of 


Notre Dame. 


or 


Pharmacy, University of 


2. pixteen 


3. Dix. 

4. One year of high school work for 
Ph.G.; four years of high school 
work for Ph.C. and B.S. in Phar- 


macy. 
No report. 


wn 


6. Increased entrance requirements for 
Ph.C. course. 
Iowa: 
Uni- 


College of State 


versity of Iowa. 


Pharmacy, 


2. Fifty-eight. 
3. Thirty-two. 
4. Four years of high school work. 
5. No report. 
6. No report. 


(20) 1. School of Pharmacy, University of 
Kansas. 
2. Sixty-five. 
3. Nineteen 
4. Four years of high school work. 
5. No report. 


6. No report. 
KENTUCKY: 
(21) 1. Louisville College of Pharmacy. 
2. Fifty-seven. 
3. Nineteen. 
4. One year of high school work. 
None. 


6. Three year course added. 


wn 


LOUISIANA: 
New Orleans College of 


2. Sixty-one. 


(22) 1. Pharmacy. 
3. Twenty-two. 

4. One year of high school work. 

5. No report. 

6. No report. 


(23) 1. School of Pharmacy, College of 
Medicine, Tulane University of 
Louisiana. 

2. Fifteen. 

3- Five. 

4. Three years of high school work. 
5. None. 


6. None. 
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MAINE: 
24) 1. Department of Pharmacy, Uni- 
versity of Maine. 
2. Fifteen. 
2, Sex. 


4. Three years of high school work for 


T 
Ph.G. degree; four years of high 
school work for Ph.C. and B.S. 
degrees. 

5. In 1919 four years of high school 


work will be required in all courses. 
6. Lectures given on U. S. P. to pharma- 
cists, physicians and nurses. 
MARYLAND: 
Department of Pharmacy, University 
of Maryland. 
2. Ninety-seven. 


(25) 1. 


3. Twenty-seven. 

4. One year of high school work. 

5. Two years of high school work. 

6. No report. 

MASSACHUSETTS: 
26) 1. Massachusetts College of Pharmacy. 

2. Two hundred and sixty-eight. 

3. Forty. 

4. Two years of high school work. 

5. No report. 

6. Erecting new building to cost more 
than $500,000 with site and equip- 
ment. 

MICHIGAN: 
College of 
of Michigan. 


a4) 4. Pharmacy, University 
2. One hundred and twelve. 
3. Thirty-one. 
4. Four years of high school work. 
5. No report. 
6. Entrance to two-year course not to 
be permitted after 1917. 
MINNESOTA: 
College of 
of Minnesota. 


(28) 1. Pharmacy, University 
2. One hundred and five. 

3. Thirty-seven. 

4. Four years of high school work. 

5. No report. 


6. Two-year course for Ph.G. dis- 
continued; minimum course three 
full University years of nine 
months for degrees of Ph.C. 

MISSISSIPPI: 
(29) 1. School of Pharmacy, University of 
Mississippi. 
2. Forty. 


3. Twelve. 
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4. Four years of high school work. 
5. Fourteen units 
required instead of eight for Ph.G. 


standard entrance 


MISSOURI: 


(30 


(31) 


course. 
6. None. 
1. St. Louis College of Pharmacy. 


2. One hundred and thirty. 


3. Fifty. 
4. One year of high school work. 
5. None. 


6. Increased hours of Commercial 
Pharmacy from fifteen to thirty. 
1. Kansas City College of Pharmacy. 


Forty-five. 


3. Seventeen. 
4. One year of high school work. 
5. No report. 


6. No report. 


MONTANA: 


1. University of Montana, School of 
Pharmacy. 

2. Twenty-three. 

3. Eight. 

4. Four years of high school work 

5. No report. 

6. No report. 


NEBRASKA: 


(33) 


1. College of Pharmacy, University of 


Nebraska. | 
2. Thirty-five. 
3. Nine. 
4. Four years of high school work. 
5. None. 
6. None. 


1. Creighton University, College of 
Pharmacy. 

2. Fifty-four. 

3. Twenty-six. 

4. One year of high school work. 

No report. 

6. Thirty-two hours to junior laboratory 
work, sixteem hours added for class 


conference on commercial pharma- 


wn 


ceutical problems. 


NEW JERSEY: 


(35) 


1. College of Jersey City. 
Sixteen. 


to 


3. Eight. 
4. One year of high school work. 
5. None. 
6. None. 
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(36) I. 
. One hundred and thirty-five. 
. Term had not ended. 


wa &W N 


> 


. Forty-three. 

. No report. 

. No report. 

. After 1918, two years of high school 


np w& 


(38) 


(39) 


(40) 1. 


= 


(41) 


. Bachelor 


. Fordham 


Aun &W NH 
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New Jersey College of Pharmacy. 


. One year of high school work. 
. No report. 


Entrance requirements changed from 


grammar school to one year of 


high school work. 


YORK: 


(37) I. 


Albany College of Pharmacy. 
One hundred and three. 


work required. 


. Brooklyn College of Pharmacy. 
. Three hundred and ninety-three. 
. One hundred and forty. 

. Fifteen regents counts. 

. No report. 

. After 
. Buffalo College of Pharmacy. 

. One hundred and seventy-four. 

. Sixty-one. 

. One year of high school work. 

. No report. 

. After 1918, two years of high school 


1918, thirty regents counts. 


work required. Introduced identi- 
fication of galenicals and chemicals 
by physical characteristics. 
Columbia University College of 
Pharmacy of City of New York. 


. Dean H. H. Rusby was leaving for 


his South American trip and inter- 
fered with a complete report. 

of Science in Pharmacy, 
rearrangement of course first 
and second year preparatory for 
work leading to doctor’s degree. 
University College of 
Pharmacy. 


in 


. One hundred and ten. 


Forty. 
One year of high school work. 


. No report. 
. After 1918, two years of high school 


work. 


NorTH CAROLINA: 


(42) 1. 


to 


ne & 


School of Pharmacy of the University 
of North Carolina. 

Fifty-three. 

Six. 


. Four years of high school work. 
. No report. 


6. 


NorRTH 


(43) 


OHIO: 


(44) 


(46) 


(48) 


I. 


> WS ND 


wn 


I. 


mrt Ww Ww 


NO 


we & 


iS) 


wn & Ww 


to 


n> WwW 


. Cleveland 


New courses added leading to P.D. 
and Ph.C. 

DAKOTA: 

North Dakota Agricultural College 
School of Pharmacy. 


. Twenty-one. 


Eight. 


. Two years of high school work for 


two-year course; four years of high 
school work for full college course. 
No report 
No report. 


College of 
University. 
Ninety-eight. 


Pharmacy, Ohio State 


. Fourteen from two-year course, four 


from four-year course. 


. Two years of high school work for 


two-year course; four years of high 
school work for full college course. 


. None. 
6. 


Added commercial pharmacy, course 

in pharmaceutical literature, 
emergency and first aid training. 
School of Pharmacy, 


Western Reserve University. 


. One hundred and twenty. 
. Forty-three. 

. Two years of high school work. 
. No report. 

. No report. 

. Ohio Northern University, 


College 
of Pharmacy. 


. Ninety-eight. 
. Fifty-six. 


Two years of high school work. 


. No report. 
. Added microscopy and commercial 


pharmacy. 


. Cincinnati College of Pharmacy. 

. Forty-two. 

. Thirty-two. 

. Two years of high school work. 

. No report. 

. No report. 

. Toledo University, College of Phar- 


macy. 


. Twelve. 
. Three. 
. Two years of high school work. 
. No report. 

. Added 


Latin, Pharma- 
ceutical Jurisprudence, Commercial 


Histology, 


Pharmacy, Dispensing Pharmacy. 
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OKLAHOMA: 


(49) 1. School of Pharmacy, University of 
Oklahoma. 

2. Seventy-five. 

3. Twelve. 

4. Two years of high school work for 
Ph.G. degree; four years of high 
school work for Ph.C. and B.S. 
degrees. 

5. No report. 

6. No report. 

OREGON: 

(50) 1. Department of Pharmacy, Oregon 
Agricultural College. 

2. Sixty-two. 

3. Eight in Ph.G. course. Ten in 
B.S. course (1916). 

4. Two years of high school work. 

5. No report. 

6. Both two- and four-year courses 
require four years of high school 
work. Three-year course pro- 
posed for Ph.C. 

(51) 1. North Pacific College of Pharmacy. 

2. Thirty-seven. 

3. Twelve. 

4. Two years of high school work for 
two-year course; four years of 
high school work for three-year 
course. 

5. No report. 

6. Bacteriologic work added. 

PENNSYLVANIA: 

(52) 1. Pittsburgh College of Pharmacy, 
Department of Pharmacy of Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 

2. Two hundred and ten. 

3. Report prior to commencement. 

4. Two years of high school work. 

5. No report. 

6. No report. 

(53) 1. Temple University, Department of 
Pharmacy. 

2. One hundred and sixty-four. 

3. Eleven. 

4. One year of high school work. 

5. No report. 

6. After 1918, two years of high school 
work. 

(54) 1. Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. 


an & WwW WN 


. Five hundred and eighty-five. 
. Two hundred and forty-four. 
. One year of high school work. 
. No report. 


6. 


987 


After 1918, two years of high school; 
four years of high school for Ph.C. 


Porto RIco: 


(55) I. 


No 


> W& 


5. 
6. 


School of Pharmacy, University of 
Porto Rico. 


. Twenty. 
. Ten. 
. Diploma from four-year high school 


course. 
No report. 
One additional teacher, two labora- 


tory assistants, laboratories im- 
proved. ‘Three-year course for 
Ph.C., 


RHODE ISLAND: 


(56) 1. 


N 


nb Ww 


6. 


Rhode Island College of Pharmacy 
and Allied Sciences. 


. Seventy. 

. Twenty-one. 

. Four years of high school work. 
. No report. 


State appropriation of $1000.00. 


SouTH CAROLINA: 


(57) I. 


Au & WN 


School of Pharmacy of the Medical 
College of State of South Carolina. 


. Thirty-one. 


Six. 


. Two years of high school work. 
. No report. 
. Added 


course in Pharmaceutical 


Bacteriology. 


SoutH DAKOTA: 


(58) 1. South Dakota School of Pharmacy, 
2. Twenty-eight. 
3. Eight. 
4. Four years of high school work. 
5. No report. 
6. No report. 

TENNESSEE: 

(59) 1. School of Pharmacy, Vanderbilt 

University. 

2. Twenty-seven. 
3. Fourteen. 
4. Four years of high school work. 
5. No report. 
6. No report. 

(60) 1. University of Tennessee, School of 

Pharmacy. 

2. Fourteen. 
3. Six. 
4. Four years of high school work. 
5. No report. 
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6. Entrance requirements raised from 4. Four years of high school work. 
three to four years of high school Special students but not for degree 
work. may be admitted with lower 
(61) 1. Meharry Pharmaceutical College. qualification. 
2 Fifty two. 5 No report. 
3. Twenty-five. 6. Ph.G. for two-year course; Ph.C 
4. Two years of high school work. for three-year course; B.S. for 
5. No report. four-year course; M.S. for five- 
6. Filling of 500 prescriptions monthly year course 
by students. 66) 1. Washington State College, Depart- 
ment of Pharmacy 
TEXAS: 2. Sixty-one. 
: 7 . ; 3. Fourteen. 
(62) 1. Baylor University, College of Phar- . tae ; 
; : 4. Four years of high school work. 
macy. ‘ 
= 1 5. No report 
2. pixty-three. . » ees 
Seat, 6. From two vears of high school work 
3. Seventeen. ane ; . 
" 1. f higt } 1 k to tour years; course in salesman- 
° wo years O ugh scnool Work. . . . _ 
4 ; : ship added, including advertising, 
5. No report. ate as iain 
. : é window dressing, sign writing, etc. 
6. Raised entrance requirements fromone : : , ' 
aio Course in Bacteriology also added. 
year to two years of high school 
work. Additional building con- WEST VIRGINIA: 
templated. (67) 1. West Virginia University, Depart- 
(63) 1. School of Pharmacy, University of ment of Pharmacy. 
Texas. 2. Thirty-three. 
2. Forty-seven. 3. Two. 
3. Fourteen. 4. Four years of high school work. 
4. Two years of high school work. 5. No report. 
5. No report. 6. No report. 
6. No report. : 
WISCONSIN: 
VIRGINIA: (68) 1. Department of Pharmacy, University 
: : p of Wisconsin. 
(64) 1. School of Pharmacy, Medical College , , 
f Virgini ? 2. Forty-nine. 
of Virginia. ian 
Eigl : : 3. Ten. 
2. Kighty-three. < See 
a 4. Two years of high school work. 
3. Twenty-eight. . ; 
‘ . 5. No report. 
4. One year of high school work. ‘ Bs ; 
N 6. Change requirements from one year 
> vere. e ° 
5 Added s : ; of high school work to two years. 
6. Added courses in accounting anc nae ‘ 
ae i dibiities (69) 1. Marquette University, School of 
clinical laboratory technique. ‘ 
7 Pharmacy. 
5 2. Forty. 
WASHINGTON: heads 
3. Thirteen. 
(65) 1. University of Washington, College 4. Two years of high school work. 
of Pharmacy. 5. None. 
2. Eighty-two. 6. New dispensing laboratory; started 
3. Sixteen. medicinal plant garden. 


Reports were not received from the Department of 


Surgeons, San Francisco, Cal.; Indianapolis College of P 


Park College of Pharmacy, Des Moines, Ia.; School of I 


Pharmacy, College of Physicians and 
harmacy, Indianapolis, Ind.; Highland 
*harmacy, National University of Arts 


and Sciences, St. Louis, Mo.; Leonard School of Pharmacy, Shaw University, Raleigh, N. C. 


The following schools have been discontinued: College « 
Methodist University; College of Pharmacy, San Juan, 
mingham Medical College, Birmingham, Ala. 


of Pharmacy, Department of Southern 
Porto Rico; School of Pharmacy, Bir- 


Twenty-one schools require four years of high school work or equivalent for entrance to 


all courses; eighteen schools make such requirement for 


courses leading to Ph.C. and B.S. de- 
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grees; twenty-eight have increased the entrance requirements; and two schools have discontinued 
two-year courses. 


SUMMARY. 


The following Colleges of Pharmacy now require 4 years of high school or equivalent for 
entrance to all courses: 

College of Pharmacy, University of Colorado. 

Geo. Washington University, National College of Pharmacy. 

Pharmaceutic College, Howard University. 

University of Illinois, School of Pharmacy. 

Purdue University, School of Pharmacy. 

College of Pharmacy, State University of Iowa. 

School of Pharmacy of the University of Kansas. 

Department of Pharmacy, University of Maine to be effective 1919. 

College of Pharmacy, University of Michigan. 

College of Pharmacy, University of Minnesota. 

School of Pharmacy, University of Mississippi. 

University of Montana, School of Pharmacy. 

College of Pharmacy, University of Nebraska. 

School of Pharmacy, University of North Carolina. 

School of Pharmacy, University of Porto Rico. 

South Dakota, School of Pharmacy. 

School of Pharmacy, Vanderbilt University. 

University of Tennessee, School of Pharmacy. 

University of Washington, College of Pharmacy, special admittance with less require- 
ment if not candidates for degrees. 

Washington State College, Department of Pharmacy. 

W. Virginia University, Department of Pharmacy. 
Total, 21. 


The following Colleges of Pharmacy require 4 years of high school or equivalent for entrance 
to courses leading to Ph.C. and B.S. degrees: 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Department of Pharmacy. 

California College of Pharmacy for Ph.C. and Phar.B. degrees. 

Mercer University, School of Pharmacy. 

Valparaiso University, School of Pharmacy. 

School of Pharmacy, University of Notre Dame. 

Department of Pharmacy, University of Maine. 

N. D. Agricultural College, School of Pharmacy. 

School of Pharmacy, University of Oklahoma. 

North Pacific College of Pharmacy. 

Department of Pharmacy, Oregon Agricultural College. 

Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. 

Department of Pharmacy, University of Wisconsin. 

Ohio State University College of Pharmacy. 

Albany College of Pharmacy. 

Bufialo College of Pharmacy. 

Fordham University College of Pharmacy. 

Brooklyn College of Pharmacy. 

Columbia University, College of Pharmacy. 

Total, 18. 


The following Colleges of Pharmacy have increased their entrance requirements: 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Department of Pharmacy. 

Pharmaceutic College, Howard University. 

University of Illinois, School of Pharmacy. 
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Valparaiso University, School of Pharmacy. 
School of Pharmacy, University of Notre Dame. 
College of Pharmacy, State University of Iowa. 
Department of Pharmacy, University of Maine. 
Department of Pharmacy, University of Maryland. 
Massachusetts College of Pharmacy. 
School of Pharmacy, University of Mississippi. 
University of Montana, School of Pharmacy. 
New Jersey College of Pharmacy. 
Albany College of Pharmacy effective 1918. 
Brooklyn College of Pharmacy effective 1918. 
Buffalo College of Pharmacy effective 1918. 
Columbia University, College of Pharmacy effective 1918. 
Fordham University, College of Pharmacy effective 1918. 
Cleveland School of Pharmacy, Department Western Reserve University. 
Ohio Northern University, College of Pharmacy. 
Cincinnati College of Pharmacy. 
Toledo University, College of Pharmacy. 
Temple University, Department of Pharmacy effective 1918. 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy effective 1918. 
School of Pharmacy of the Medical College of South Carolina. 
University of Tennessee, School of Pharmacy. 
Baylor University, College of Pharmacy. 
Washington State College, Department of Pharmacy. 
Department of Pharmacy, University of Wisconsin. 

Total, 28. 


The following Colleges of Pharmacy have discontinued their two-year courses: 
College of Pharmacy, University of Michigan. 
College of Pharmacy, University of Minnesota. 


REPORTS FROM THE STATE BOARDS OF PHARMACY. 


The reports from the state boards indicate that pharmacists are awake to the importance 
of legislation in the advancement of our profession. Many states have materially strengthened 
their narcotic laws which was to be expected after the passage of the Harrison Law. Four states, 
Iowa, Illinois, South Carolina, and Oregon, have secured prerequisite laws. Many more tried 
for them, which indicates that before many years all of our states will have prerequisite laws. 

I wish to call your attention in particular to some unusual laws, namely, Registration Law 
of Oklahoma, Advertising Law of North Carolina, Registration Law and Board Appointment 
Law of South Carolina, and Registration and Education Law of Illinois. 

The reports of the several states are as follows: 


CALIFORNIA: 
The Poison and Itinerant Vendors Law will be in force for two more years. 


COLORADO: 
Bill passes permitting state board of pharmacy to join N. A. B. P. and reciprocate with other 
states, also permitting state board of pharmacy to employ special council. 
CONNECTICUT: 
Penalty for violation of Itinerant Vendors Law was changed from forfeiture of five dollars 
per day to direct penalty of not more than $100.00 or imprisonment for not more than 
60 days or both. 
A bill making the possession of narcotics by unlicensed persons punishable by fine or im- 
prisonment or both became a law. Possession of narcotics by anyone is prima facie 


evidence of guilt. 
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ILLINOIS: 
On July 1 of this year the Department of Registration and Education succeeded to the 


powers and duties vested by law in the Board of Pharmacy. 

Practically all of the arms of the state government have been consolidated into nine general 
departments, the object being efficiency, economy and the centralization of authority. 

The Fiftieth General Assembly amended the pharmacy law in two particulars: namely, 
providing that an applicant for examination as registered pharmacist, who was not regis- 
tered as an apprentice, assistant pharmacist or local registered pharmacist prior to July 
1 of this year, shall be a graduate from a college or school of pharmacy that is recognized 
by the Department of Registration and Education as being reputable, etc., and also pro- 
viding a penalty for any person who forges the name of a licensed physician, licensed 
dentist or licensed veterinarian to a prescription calling for narcotic drugs. 





INDIANA: 
Pure Advertising Law eliminates ‘‘fake’’ goods. 
Bone Dry Law to take effect April 1918. An appropriation of $5000.00 to state board to 
enforce the narcotic act. 
Itinerant Vendors and Prerequisite bills introduced but were defeated. 
Iowa: 
A prerequisite law was enacted. It was published in October issue, Journal A. Ph. A., p. 928. 
Iowa Board of Pharmacy adopts some new rules. 

Rule 12.—Revokes certificates of pharmacists for illegal sale of liquors. 

Rule 13.—Defines, in a way, the kind of practical experience that will be accepted by the 
board. Will not recognize as experienced those who are employed in drug stores 
chiefly as fountain clerks, or in capacities where their work is not in a measure connected 
with the compounding of medicines. 

Rule 14.—Before any vendor will be licensed by the Board, the company by whom he 
is employed must furnish a list of all their vendors doing business in Iowa. 

Rule 15.—The latest editions of the U. S. P. and N. F. must be in every drug store, either 
separate books or combined in one of the dispensatories. 

KANSAS: 
No changes. Bill to increase dues for registration and make all registered pharmacists 
members of state association was defeated. 
Bill putting funds of the state board of pharmacy in the hands of the state auditor was de- 








ce 
d feated. 

S, Bill requiring everybody selling medicines to be registered pharmacists was defeated. 

‘d MASSACHUSETTS: 

° A stringent narcotic law was passed. Possession of narcotics by persons not legally quali- 
wd : fied is prima facie evidence of guilt. Unlawful for any veterinary surgeon to prescribe 
at any narcotics for the use of or in such manner that it may be used subcutaneously by a 


human being. Unlawful for anyone except a duly authorized person to have in his posses- 
sion a hypodermic syringe or needle or any instrument adapted for the use of narcotic 
drugs by the subcutaneous injection. The sale of such instruments is completely con- 
trolled. Boards of registration in pharmacy, medicine, dentistry, and veterinary medicine 
are given power to revoke licenses under certain conditions. 

Any state wishing to change its narcotic law will do well to consult this law. 

al MICHIGAN: 

The liquor law was passed with all the provisions suggested by the Michigan State Pharma- 
ceutical Association. 

Amendment to narcotic law passed, making possession of narcotics evidence of guilt unless 


‘S 
n lawful possession can be proven. 

The prerequisite bill killed on floor of Senate. 
- Bill amending (practically nullifying) the ‘‘25 year service” law was killed in committee. 
e MINNESOTA: 


Some laws up for consideration, but none passed. Prerequisite bill and peddlers bill were 
killed. 
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MISSISSIPPI: 
No change anticipated unless there is a more stringent law controlling the sale of narcotics. 


Legislature has not convened since June 1916. 


MONTANA: 


No changes in pharmacy law Bill to give registration without examination to graduates 
of the University of Montana, Department of Pharmacy was defeated. A bill, taking 


restrictions off poisons used in agriculture, was also defeated. 


NEW JERSEY: 

A new pharmacy law asked for. A splendid bill was introduced and supported with energy 
by the legislative committee of the New Jersey Pharmaceutical Association, and was 
passed by both branches of the legislature, but disapproved by the governor 

Any state seriously considering a new pharmacy law will do well to consult a copy of this bill. 


NEw YorK: 
Changes in Narcotic Law. 
1.—Chloral has been dropped from the list of narcotics 
2.—If a prescription is issued to a person addicted to the use of narcotics, a statement 

must be made upon it to the effect that it is issued in a case of addiction. 

3.—It shall be lawful for a physician to prescribe narcotics in the case of addiction if a 
personal physical examination discloses that the person is addicted to their use, pro- 
vided the physician acts in good faith and the drugs are prescribed for the purpose of 
relieving pain or curing the habit 

4.—Order blanks must be made in triplicate and one copy kept, one given to the party 
from whom drug is ordered, and one filed with State Department of Health or City 
Health Officer. 

5.—Every physician, institution, hospital, or sanitarium must keep a separate record of 
narcotics prescribed for persons addicted to the use of narcotics, and on the first day 
of each month shall report to Department of Health, the name, age, and residence of 
each addict for which they have prescribed. These records are private and not open 
for inspection except by duly authorized persons, and any person who shall disclose 
any part of such records, except in duly authorized procedure, shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor. 

6.—None but duly authorized persons may have in their possession a hypodermic syringe 

or hypodermic needle unless they have a certificate from a physician for the same. 
If they have these instruments at the time of taking effect of this act, they may retain 
them provided they secure a certificate from a physician, dentist, or veterinarian for 
the same. 

.—Local boards of health may supply narcotics to persons addicted to their use under 


such regulations as the State Department of Health may prescribe. 


| 


NORTH CAROLINA: 

A stringent law controlling the sale, offering for sale or advertising certain proprietary or 
patent medicines makes it unlawful for anyone to sell, offer for sale or advertise in 
any way any proprietary or patent medicine or remedy purporting to cure cancer, con- 
sumption, diabetes, paralysis, Bright’s Disease or any other diseases for which no cure 
has been found, or any mechanical device whose claims for the cure or treatment of diseases 
are false or fraudulent. Enforcement of the act shall be under the supervision of the N. 
C. State Board of Pharmacy. Registered pharmacists must report any violations of 
this act. If they fail to do so, their license will be revoked. 

The state pure food law was amended by incorporating the Shirley Amendment. 


NORTH DAKOTA: 
Passed amendment to the narcotic law making it prima facie evidence of violation of 
the law for others than physicians, or registered pharmacists to have narcotics in their 


possession. 
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OHIO: 
A law stating that the State Board of Pharmacy shall enforce the laws relating to the prac- 
tice of pharmacy. Fines assessed and collected shall be paid into the state treasury. 
A law permitting reciprocal registration under certain conditions. 
A law controlling revocation of license and reissuance of same. 


OKLAHOMA: 
An amendment making each registered pharmacist a member of the State Pharmaceutical 
Association. The fee for re-registration is three dollars, one of which shall be paid to 
the State Pharmaceutical Association. 


OREGON: 

Changes. Beginning January 1, 1919, a candidate for registration must have attended 
at least one year in a high school. Beginning January 1, 1921, all candidates for regis- 
tration as pharmacists or assistant pharmacists must have attended at least one year at 
a college of pharmacy recognized by the A. C. P. F. Beginning January 1, 1922, all 
candidates for registration as pharmacists or assistant pharmacists must be graduates of 
a college of pharmacy recognized by the A. C. P. F. 

The board was granted power, in a way, to regulate the sales of preparations that are handled 
by druggists and which can be used as an alcoholic beverage or for some medicinal purpose. 

PENNSYLVANIA: 
New Pharmacy Law. 
Section 2.—Excepts teachers or instructors in any institution teaching pharmacy from 
being eligible to appointment as members of the board. 
Section 7.—Requires the latest revision of the U. S. P. and edition of the N. F. to be kept 
in every pharmacy. 
Section 9.—Makes it unlawful to impersonate an applicant in the examinations. 
Section 13.—Dispensing and selling of poisons must be under strict supervision and in 
the presence of a pharmacist or assistant pharmacist. 
Section 13.—Medicines only which conform to the standards fixed by the laws of the 
state may be dispensed by physicians to their bona fide patients. 
The sale of commonly used household drugs by unregistered dealers is con- 
fined to original packages prepared ready for sale by manufacturing pharmacists, etc. 





Section 13. 


Section 15.—The use of the titles pharmacist, assistant pharmacist, druggist, apothecary, 
drug store, or any title having the same meaning is limited to registered persons. 

Section 17.—Prescriptions must be in the custody of the pharmacist who compounds 
them for at least 5 years. 

An amendment to the Food and Drugs Law. 

1st. If purity or strength differs from that of the legal standards, the purity or strength 
must be plainly stated in juxtaposition with the official standard of strength, quality, 
and purity. 

2nd. The Shirley Amendment was incorporated. 

3rd. The duly authorized agents of the law shall have the right to enter any place where 
drugs are compounded, dispensed, or sold for the purpose of purchasing samples. They 
also have the right to purchase samples and if any person prevents these duly authorized 
agents from entering a place where drugs are compounded, dispensed or sold, or pre- 
vents them from purchasing a sample for the purpose of examination they shall be 
subject to a fine of ten dollars and costs of prosecution. 

New Narcotic Law. 

The law controls the sale, distribution, or giving away of the ordinary narcotics and gives 
the usual exemption to narcotics in small quantities except in case of cocaine which is 
entirely controlled. 

An important proviso prevents the sale, distribution, or dispensing of narcotics in any 
quantities to persons addicted to their use, except in pursuance of a prescription. 

No narcotic drug may be sold, dispensed or administered to a person addicted to the use 
of narcotics unless they are given for the cure or treatment of some malady other than 
the drug habit. However, if a physician desires to undertake the cure of the opium 
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habit, he may prescribe or dispense opium or its derivatives to a person addicted to 
the habit, if they are prescribed in good faith and not merely for the purpose of satis- 
fying a craving for the narcotic. In such cases the physician must make a physical 
examination of the patient and shall report, in writing to the proper health officer, 
the name and address of the patient together with his diagnosis and amount and nature 
of the drug prescribed in the first treatment. When a patient leaves his case, he shall 
report to the health officer the result of his treatment. 

Narcotics cannot be prescribed or dispensed except after a personal physical examina- 
tion in the case of both man and other animals. Physicians must keep records of 
narcotics dispensed 

The remainder of the law is much like the National Narcotic Law. 


SouTH CAROLINA: 
Law changed so that State Pharmaceutical Association shall elect the members of the Board 
of Pharmaceutical Examiners and the Governor shall commission said members. The 
president of the Association shall fill vacancies, and the Governor shall commission them 
for the remainder of the unexpired term 
After July 1, 1918, applicants for registered pharmacists must be graduates of schools of 
pharmacy recognized by the said board. A school of pharmacy to be recognized must 
require at least two years of high school for entrance 
All pharmacists on or before the 1st of November must register with the State Pharma- 
ceutical Association and pay one dollar registration fee to the secretary of the Association; 
said fees to be used to enforce the pharmaceutical laws of the state. 


Reciprocal registration is provided for in the law. 


SoutH DAKOTA: 
Legislature passed a ‘“‘Bone Dry”’ 
Druggists can sell only on prescription under strictest conditions and safeguards. 


temperance law, voted by the people last November. 


TEXAS: 
Change from biennial to annual dues and the amount is one dollar annually. 


UTAH: 
Reciprocal fee was reduced from twenty-five dollars to fifteen dollars. 
Itinerant vendors bill and bill for registration of all drug stores failed to pass. The secre- 
tary states that three druggists were elected to legislature, one Senator and two Representa- 


tives, the first druggist in either house for a good many years. 
WISCONSIN: 


No changes. The annual appropriation of five thousand dollars ($5000) to continue the 
work of the Wisconsin Pharmaceutical Experiment Station was granted. 


The following states reported no changes: Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Delaware, District 
of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Mexico, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Vermont, 
Virginia, Washington, West Virginia and Wyoming. 

Jacos DINER.—I move that the report be received and published, but I 
wish to rectify a slight error with reference to the four years’ high school require- 
ment for degrees other than that of Ph.G. As far as New York state is concerned, 
every school therein requires four years’ high school previous to entering for the 
degree of Ph.C. or Bachelor of Science of Pharmacy or Doctor of Pharmacy. 

William C. Anderson seconded the motion, and after some further discussion 
it was further moved that the Association be requested to have reprints made 
of the legislative report. ‘The motions were carried and a rising vote of thanks 


was given the Secretary. 
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The next order of business was the report of the Committee on Patents and 
Trade Marks. This was read by Chairman F. E. Stewart. 

L. E. Sayre moved that the report be received and take the usual course. 
In seconding the motion Jacob Diner proposed the amendment that the resolution 
therein be referred to the Committee on Resolutions; this was accepted and after 
some discussion the motion carried. (The report with discussion thereon will be 
printed under Committee Reports.) 

The following papers were read and referred for publication: 

“Pharmacology and the Recognition of Professional Pharmacy by the United 
States Government,” by F. E. Stewart. 

“Military Recognition of the Pharmacist,’”’ by L. E. Sayre. 

“American Pharmacy,” by C. T. P. Fennel. 

“Fallacies in Popular Psychology of Salesmanship,” by Charles O. Lee. 
(See p. 810, September issue.) 

F. E. Stewart presented the following resolution: 

“Resolved, that the American Pharmaceutical Association appeal to Con- 
gress asking that all patents and trade mark registrations pertaining to inventions 
and products of nations now at war with the United States be abrogated or re- 
scinded by Congressional enactment until such war is ended.” 

After some discussion the resolution was referred to the Committee on Reso- 
lutions, without committing the Section for or against the proposition. 

The following reports of committees were read and referred, the first to the 
Council and the second to the General Session of the Association: 

Committee on Drug Reform, by L. E. Sayre, Chairman. (See p. 829, Sep- 
tember issue.) 

Committee on National Legislation, by John C. Wallace, Chairman. (To 
be printed.) 

Nominations for officers were called for, and the following were nominated: 

C. B. Jordan, of Lafayette, Ind., for Chairman; 

W. F. Rudd, of Richmond, Va., for Secretary; and 

R. A. Kuever, of Iowa City, Ia., F. W. Nitardy, of Denver, Colo., and F. 
E. Mollett, of Missoula, Mont., for Associates. 

The first session of the Section on Education and Legislation was then ad- 
journed. 





DR. FRANK CRANE’S COMMANDMENTS OF SALESMANSHIP 


3. Don’t Argue.—Go with me in your talk, not against me. Lead, don’t 
oppose. Don’t show me where I am wrong. Dodge a square issue, and show me 
wherein you are right. Suggest. Don’t antagonize. Argument as a rule results 
in irritation, not conviction. 

4. Make Things Plain—Don’t use any words I don’t understand. You can 
explain the most complicated matter to a washwoman if you know your subject 
perfectly and practice using simple language. Don’t air your technical knowledge, 
and try to impress me. I want to be flattered, not awed. 








SIXTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., AUGUST 28 TO SEPTEMBER I, I9I17. 


(Second General Session, Thursday Afternoon, August 30, 1917.) 

The Second General Session of the Sixty-fifth Annual Meeting of the Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical Association was called to order by President Frederick J. 
Wulling, at 2.30 P.M. 

THE PRESIDENT: ‘The first order of business is the reading of the minutes 
of the first session. (See p. 777, September issue.) 

On motion, the minutes of the previous meeting were approved as read. 

THE PRESIDENT: The next order of business is the reading of communica- 
tions. 

(Secretary Day read communications from national and state associations, 
President Lehman of the New York Deutscher Apotheker Verein, E. L. New- 
comb, Frank Crane and Mrs. Fletcher Howard.) 

THE PRESIDENT: Unless you direct to the contrary, they will take the usual 
course, which includes mention in our minutes. 

Upon motion, the General Secretary was instructed by rising vote to send a 
message of greetings to former Secretary Charles Caspari, Jr. 

THE PRESIDENT: ‘The next order of business is the report of the Nominating 
Committee. 

(The Nominating Committee reported the names of nominees on page 828, 
September issue, with the exception of Leonard Seltzer and C. A. Mayo.. The 
former was nominated in place of Edward Kremers, of Wisconsin, who expressed 
his appreciation for the nomination but declined the honor; the latter was nomi- 
nated in place of S. IL. Hilton, who resigned on account of dual representation as 
Council member.) 

THE PRESIDENT: According to Chapter VII of the By-Laws, Article IV, 
“Vacancies which may occur in the Council shall be filled for the unexpired term, 
or terms, by the Association at its next annual meeting.’’ We have before us the 
business of filling the unexpired term of Thomas F. Main. 

H. M. WHELPLEY: If it is in order, Mr. President, I would like to present 
the name of Mr. John G. Godding, an ex-President of the Association, as a candi- 
date to fill the vacancy in the Council caused by the death of Mr. Thos. F. Main. 

Motion seconded, and after voting, Mr. Godding was declared elected to fill 
the unexpired term of Thomas F. Main. 

SECRETARY Day: ‘There is another vacancy caused by the death of Dr. 
W. C. Alpers, whose term of office expires in 1919, to be filled in the same way. 

H. V. Arny: I desire to place S. L. Hilton in nomination. 

Nomination seconded and afterward, by vote, elected. This created the 
possibility of dual representation and Mr. Hilton resigned as nominee. (See re- 
port of Nominating Committee in these minutes.) 

Caswell A. Mayo was then elected a nominee for the Council in the place of 
S. L. Hilton. 

THE PRESIDENT: The next order of business will be the reading of the min- 
utes of the Council in abstract form. 

EpitoR EBERLE: On account of the illness of Secretary England, he has 
asked me to read the minutes of the last meeting. (See Council Business, October 
issue, pp. 914 et. seq.) 

The minutes were approved. 
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THE PRESIDENT: Last year, a Special Committee on President’s Address 
was appointed. That committee is ready to report, and I will ask Chairman 
J. H. Beal to present the report on President Alpers’ Address. 

The report was read. 

THE PRESIDENT: You have heard the reading of this Committee’s report. 
What is your disposition of the report of the Committee on President’s Address? 

T. J. BRADLEY: ‘This matter has been one that has perturbed and perplexed 
the Association and its officers for a long time. It has been very carefully studied 
by some of our most representative and trustworthy members, and I believe we 
will gain a great deal if we dispose of it quickly now, after this long study. There- 
fore, sir, I move you that we accept this report as presented and adopt all of its 
recommendations. 

Motion seconded. 

Jacos Diner: I would like to offer a motion, before acting on the motion, 
that the minority report, as suggested by Chairman Beal, be read. ‘This is an 
amendment to the motion. I am in favor of the motion of Dr. Bradley, but I 
do think that inasmuch as Chairman Beal spoke of a minority report, who might 
wish to make a supplementary recommendation, that we should hear what that 
recommendation is. 

THE PRESIDENT: I did not understand the Chairman of the Committee to 
have so stated. 

Jacos Diner: The substance was that they had authorized him to make a 
statement, and I think the proper thing to do is to make the statement. 

THE PRESIDENT: Then this is a motion to amend. Is it seconded? 

Motion seconded. 

T. J. BrapLey: I object to the entertaining of that motion to amend as 
being unnecessary and out of order. I had no intention in offering my motion 
to limit debate on that motion. 

THE PRESIDENT: That was the idea of the President when he said he did 
not understand the Chairman of that Committee to have said that the minority 
wanted to report as a committee. I wonder whether those on that Committee 
who did not vote with the majority wanted to make a minority report, or whether 
they wanted to discuss the motion. However, we must proceed according to 
parliamentary rules. We have this amendment to the motion before us. 

T. J. BRADLEY: I do not get the drift of the motion to amend. 

THE PRESIDENT: ‘The motion to amend was to the effect that if there was a 
minority report, the minority report should be received. Is there such a minority 
report? (No response.) My suggestion is that those who did not vote with the 
majority, but with the minority, speak to the first motion, and in this way save 
time. The motion is now before us. We can only speak upon this motion to 
amend. 

Jacos Diner: My motion was based upon the understanding, and I think I 
understood correctly, that the minority report is to be read. I am perfectly willing 
to have it read at the discussion, as long as we hear the minority report. If it 
will expedite matters, I am willing to withdraw my motion. 

THE PRESIDENT: Does the seconder of the motion consent to the with- 
drawal? 

(The seconder withdrew the second of the motion.) 

THE PRESIDENT: ‘There is now the original motion before us, and it is open 
for discussion, and Mr. Hopp has the floor. 

Lewis C. Hopp: I dislike very much to see any part of this address pub- 
lished, knowing the conditions under which Dr. Alpers had been laboring, and 
his connection with the Cleveland School of Pharmacy was such that it will not do 
anyone interested in the American Pharmaceutical Association any good to ever 
publish a line of this address. Being a member of that Committee, I would 
rather not say anything about the affairs at Cleveland, but if you wish to hear 
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any thing about them, the Secretary of the Cleveland School of Pharmacy 
is present, and he can give you all the information you desire. I would prefer to 
see this whole matter dropped without any discussion or publication—forget it. 
We in Cleveland would rather see the whole thing forgotten than to have 
even a line published in the proceedings. 

Harry-B. Mason: It seems to me, Mr. President, that this matter is fairly 
clear cut. As I see it, it resolves itself into two propositions; one, whether we shall 
adopt the idea of the majority of the Committee, and publish the address, with 
corrections, or, second, whether we shall adopt Mr. Hopp’s idea and forget the 
address. I can well see the idea of Chairman Beal in wanting to publish the ad- 
dress; that is the view of a fair man who desires to give everyone his day in Court. 
Although a year late, to let President Alpers’ address be published without cor- 
rections, I think would be a great mistake. In the first place, it would consume 
thirty or forty pages, not to say anything in regard to expense in connection with 
same, and it would give publicity to a lot of stuff that no one is interested in any 
more. Why exhume something which has been buried for a year for the purpose 
of dissecting it? I therefore approve of Mr. Hopp’s suggestion. 

It seems to me that we can vote on this matter intelligently. I do not desire 
to make any motion which will force the issue, but in order to put it before the 
body in such a fashion that we can vote intelligently on it, and can express our 
opinions, I would like to offer a substitute, that the address of President Alpers 
of last year be not published, and that it be forgotten from now on. 

Motion seconded. , 

R. A. LyMAn: Mr. President, as a member of that Committee, it is only 
fair that I should make a statement. You will remember that at Atlantic City 
last year I did not sign the report which the Committee made, and for this 
reason, I did not know what was right. After a year of thought, and of as care- 
ful study as I could give the matter, I find myself at this moment in about the 
worst predicament of my life, in my attempt to treat everybody on the square. 
However, after considerable deliberation, I have come to this conclusion, and my 
opinion is very much like that of Mr. Hopp, but it is on an entirely different basis. 
Mr. Alpers is dead. I do not see where we can gain anything by opening up a dis- 
cussion, printing an address, and then printing a report. If anybody attempts 
to understand that report who is not familiar with the matter, the study of the 
situation and the study of that report will require just as great study as the original 
address itself. 

I have felt, knowing as I have learned since, that Mr. Alpers was a very sick 
man, and I do not believe that Mr. Alpers in his well days would have written an 
address just as he wrote that one. Anybody who makes a careful study of the 
address will see that there were inconsistencies in the address itself, even if you 
know nothing about the history and conditions connected with the subject. He 
was a very sick man, and it seems to me the fair thing to do, both to Mr. Alpers, 
who has passed away, and to American pharmacy, is just to forget all about the 
matter and begin anew with the recommendations of President Wulling. 

THE PRESIDENT: We are talking to the substitute motion. Is the Chair 
correct? ‘The substitute motion was made and seconded. 

Harry B. Mason: The motion was that the address of President Alpers 
be not published. 

THE PRESIDENT: Do you include the report of the Committee? 

Harry B. Mason: That the whole thing stands or falls together. 

Gro. M. BERINGER: We spent two sessions at Atlantic City in discussing 
this address. We have taken up a large portion of this afternoon; it has occupied 
the attention of a very able committee during the year, and it seems to me we now 
have a knowledge of the condition of the man who wrote that address. I donot think 
that it is right to publish the address in the proceedings of this Association. 
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It would be unfair to this Association and unfair to Dr. Alpers, and uncharitable 
to his memory to publish an address of this kind at this time. I sincerely hope 
the Association will permit the report of the Committee to be received, and I there- 
fore make a motion that the report of the Committee be received, and that the 
President’s address, and the accompanying report thereon, be laid on the table. 

Motion seconded. | 

THE PRESIDENT: A substitute for the substitute has been offered and sec- 
onded. Do you call for a vote, or will you discuss it? 

(The question was called for by many members.) 

F. H. FREERICKS: Mr. President, I want to testify, in the first place, to the 
very high regard in which I held—and I am now speaking to the substitute 
motion—of the very high regard in which I always held Dr. Alpers. Many 
times I have felt thankful to him for enabling me to accomplish the little work 
that I have been able to accomplish. I thoroughly appreciate the motive that 
prompts the substitute motion. I was present at the Atantic City con- 
vention, and at least two or three other members of the Association, who are 
not present to-day. ‘Those members heard that address, and they carried away 
with them various thoughts. Some of them will live fifty years from now, and 
they will have those thoughts in their minds fifty years from now. I put before 
you that fact, and then ask why not publish, pitiable though it may be, I ask, is 
it not better to publish that address, so that all the members who were present at 
that time, and who since have spoken in one way or another to other members, 
so that all may know the exact conditions that existed, and have the benefit of 
this most splendid report that your Committee has made? I hope the substitute 
motion will be defeated, Mr. President. 

H. M. WHELPLEY: Sentiment is human and commendable. I have seldom 
seen the American Pharmaceutical Association carried away by sentiment, by any- 
thing but careful, deliberate reasoning, but I believe that a number of those who 
are here now and recall the man who presided over this organization a year ago, 
are thinking of him, his physical condition, and those commendable things that 
Mr. Hopp has said, and are anxious to cover up and forget the whole affair. As 
the previous speaker has very forcefully and truthfully said, it is not the dead that 
we are here to consider, but it is the living, and the living is the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association. For the future, as well as those members who may live 
for fifty or seventy-five years, I feel this unfortunate incident should be closed up 
by a publication of the affairs as we have them before us to-day. One speaker 
said, ‘Let us close it and forget it.’” That does not close it up; that leaves it in the 
most unfortunate condition, where those who are not here cannot understand 
what took place, and they will say, ‘‘Oh, well, that was covered up.”’ Let us place 
in our records, no matter how much space it occupies, the statements as we have 
them before us to-day, and the report of the Committee, together with the address 
of Dr. W. C. Alpers. 

THE PRESIDENT: Is there any further discussion? 

(The question was called for.) 

THE PRESIDENT: ‘The question has been called for. The vote is on the second 
substitute. 

Gro. M. BERINGER: The motion was to receive the report and lay it on the 
table, that carries with it the address and the whole thing. 

THE PRESIDENT: You mean that the address and the report be laid upon the 
table? 

Geo. M. BERINGER: Yes. 

(Shouts of question, question.) 

THE PRESIDENT: The question is called for. 

Wn. C. ANDERSON: A point of order. The simple calling for the question 
does not put the question before the immediate body. If I am sustained, I would 
just like to make this point, that a motion to lay on the table would simply place 
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this matter in a position where at some subsequent meeting this might be taken 
up again, and this whole argument opened up. 

THE PRESIDENT: ‘The Chair so rules, but there is also another motion be- 
fore the House. If the maker of the motion will withdraw his motion, we can act 
on this one. 

Gro. M. BERINGER: I would like to amend the motion. 

THE PRESIDENT: Probably you had better withdraw your motion and make 
a new one. 

Gro. M. BERINGER: I move that the report of the Committee be received, 
and that President Alpers’ address and the accompanying report thereon be not 
published. 

THE PRESIDENT: ‘That is Mr. Mason’s motion. 

Harry B. Mason: I will withdraw my motion. 

(The seconder also withdrew his second.) 

THE PRESIDENT: Mr. Beringer’s motion is before the House, if the Chair 
rules correctly. Does he so rule? He appeals to the floor. Noresponse. All 
those in favor of the motion will signify by saying ‘“‘Aye.’’ Contrary ‘‘No.”’ 
A division is called for; the Chair is in doubt. 

Gro. M. BERINGER: ‘The motion that I made was that the report of the Com- 
mittee be received, but that the report of the Committee and the address be not 
printed. 

THE PRESIDENT: Any motion regarding which there may be any doubt, 
which was made by Mr. Mason, has been withdrawn by him. There is no doubt 
by the House concerning the motion before it. 

C. B. JORDAN: What becomes of this address, and this Committee’s report, if 
this prevails? 

THE PRESIDENT: ‘The Committee report has been received, as far as it has 
been read, but it will not be published, nor will the address be published. 

C. B. JoRDAN: It seems to me that we ought to keep a record of this address, 
and this report, to defend ourselves. 

THE PRESIDENT: We must vote on the question before us before we can en- 
tertain any discussion along any other line. The motion has been put and a divi- 
sion has been called for. 

E. F. Ketiy: I desire to call your attention to Chapter II, Article IX, on 
the duties of the President and Vice-President, to the effect that the President 
shall preside at the meeting embodying general scientific facts, and discuss such 
scientific questions as may seem to him suitable for action, but no reference is 
made as to what shall be done with them. 

THE PRESIDENT: There is power to publish the President’s address. 

Wm. C. ANDERSON: I would like to ask one more question. Is it not a fact 
that this address was presented to this body, rece:ved and referred to the Com- 
mittee, and that it became a part of our minutes, and that those minutes were ap- 
proved by this Association? 

THE PRESIDENT: No doubt that is so. 

Wm. C. ANDERSON: I raise the point that you cannot by vote, except by 
unanimous consent, strike that from the minutes of this Association. 

THE PRESIDENT: ‘The Chair asks for assistance from the floor on this ques- 
tion. Who will render it? 

J. H. Beat: In my opinion, the House can at any time annul a former action 
by it by taking a subsequent action. My opinion would be that we could adopt 
some action contrary to our former action. That is perfectly appropriate and in 
compliance with parliamentary rules. 

Wm. C. ANDERSON: You cannot strike it from your minutes. 

J. H. Beat: The Committee felt that it was the place of this Association 
to determine what should be the destiny of the address, and of the report, and that 
by putting it into the form of a recommendation you would have the option of 
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doing with it what you saw fit, and it would be in a clear-cut manner before you. 
The responsibility is yours. ‘The Committee has no feeling in the matter what- 
ever. The greatest desire of the Committee has been to get the task disposed of, 
which has been a very unpleasant one. If it is the desire of the Association to re- 
fuse the publication of both the address and the report, and perhaps to place them 
in a secure cover in the archives of the Association for future reference, if reference 
should become necessary, I feel sure it would be entirely satisfactory to the Com- 
mittee. 

E. F. Ketty: I would like to ask if certain portions of the address have not 
been eliminated. As I understand the report of the Committee, portions of the 
original address have been eliminated. 

J. H. Beat: ‘The Committee has not taken the liberty of changing anything 
in the address. The original address as handed to us, is turned over with the re- 
port. 

Wm. C. ANDERSON: In order that the vote may be taken direct, and not on 
the point of order, I withdraw the point. 

THE PRESIDENT: All those in favor of the motion will please rise and the 
Secretary will count the votes. The effect of the motion, if carried, will be the 
elimination from the records of the Association of the address and the report of 
the Committee. They will not be in the printed proceedings. I should say they 
would be preserved in the archives, however. All those voting in the negative will 
please rise. 

(The result of the vote was 59 in favor of the motion and 39 voting in the 
negative. The motion was therefore carried.) 

T. J. BRaDLEy: If I am in order, I would like to have the matter cleared up, 
and suggest that the discussion be omitted from the records and our publication. 

H. M. WHELPLEY: I move it be understood that the discussion on this subject 
be a part of our minutes. 

Motion seconded by J. H. Beal. 

T. J. BRADLEY: I was only asking for information. 

The motion to publish the discussion was voted on and carried. 

Wo. C. ANDERSON: I would like to move that this address and the report 
of the Committee be preserved in the archives of this Association. 

(Motion seconded, voted on and carried.) 

Epitor EBERLE: I think that the members of this Committee ought to 
have the hearty and sincere thanks of this Association for their work, which I 
know was a duty that they did not desire, but which they have performed 
well and faithfully. I therefore move you that a vote of thanks be tendered 
to the Committee. 

(Motion seconded and carried by a rising vote of the convention.) 

President Wulling then called for the report of the Treasurer. 

Treasurer H. M. Whelpley read his report. 

(The report of the Treasurer has been printed, August JOURNAL, 1917, pp. 
741 to 751. The supplementary report will be printed in the December number.) 

THE PRESIDENT: You have heard this very excellent report of the Treasurer. 
What is your pleasure with the report? 

H. V. Anny: I move that it take the usual course. 

Motion seconded. 

Gro. M. BERINGER: I want to congratulate the Association in having such 
an excellent treasurer. I would like to know how the Special Fund of the National 
Formulary is kept. 

H. M. WHELPLEY: It is kept as a separate, distinct fund. 

(The motion carried.) 

THE PRESIDENT: I will now call upon the Chairman of the Committee of 
the Time and Place of next Meeting, Mr. Snow. 

The report follows: 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON TIME AND PLACE. 
PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION: 

Your Committee on Time and Place begs to report that the Association has been invited 
to meet in the following cities in 1918: 

San Francisco, Calif., by Convention League. 

St. Joseph, Mo., by Commerce Club. 

St. Louis, Mo., by Convention and Publicity Bureau. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y., by Bureau of Conventions. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, by Chamber of Commerce, Hotel Men’s Association, and the Mayor. 

Columbus, Ohio, by Conventions and Publicity Association. 

Toledo, Ohio, by Convention and Tourist Bureau. 

Charleston, S. C., by Chamber of Commerce. 

Asheville, N. C., by E. V. Howell. 

Memphis, Tenn., by Chamber of Commerce. 

Chicago, IIl., by Association of Commerce, Chicago Branch A.Ph.A., and the Illinois Pharma- 
ceutical Association. 

After a careful analysis of conditions which are likely to surround the 1918 meeting of the 
Association, it is the unanimous opinion of your Committee that the best interest of the Associa- 
tion will be served by meeting in Chicago next year, the exact date to be fixed by the local com- 
mittee. 

THEO. J. BRADLEY, 

F. W. Nirarpy, 

S. L. HILTon, 

CLYDE M. Snow, Chairman. 


C. M. Snow: I move the adoption of this report. 

Motion seconded. 

EpiIToR EBERLE: A good many of the members who would probably be in- 
terested in this matter are attending another session. 

SECRETARY Day: I would suggest that Mr. Eberle advise the House of Dele- 
gates that we are about to vote on time and place of next meeting, in order to give 
those who desire to vote an opportunity to do so. 

THE PRESIDENT: While we are waiting for Mr. Eberle to notify the House 
of Delegates we might take up another subject. Let me say to the members 
that Secretary England, of the Council, who is in attendance, has been ill and has 
been in his room, and even in bed. He is one of the hard workers of the Associa- 
tion, and I think it would be not only a matter of courtesy, but one of consistency, 
for us to send a delegate from this meeting up to his room to express to him our 
sympathy in his recent illness, and to express the hope that he will be fully recov- 
ered from his sickness, so he can join in our deliberations. Unless you object, I 
will appoint one gentleman to convey this message to him, and that gentleman 
will be Mr. Bradley. 

The report of the General Secretary was then called for and read. 

(See report in October issue, pp. 908 et. seq.) 

(The report was accepted to take the usual course.) 

A vote was taken whereby Chicago was unanimously elected for the Sixty- 
sixth Annual Convention of the American Pharmaceutical Association. 

President Wulling then called for the report of the Committee on Resolutions. 
This was made by Jacob Diner, who reported verbally, submitting four resolu- 
tions. 

The first proposed changes in the assay process for Cannabis. This resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on the United States Pharmacopoeia (see 
October issue, p. 877 

The second resolution was concerned with the status of pharmacists in the 
Army and Navy and came from the druggists of Gonzales, Texas. The resolu- 
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tion favored the establishment of a pharmaceutical corps in the U. S. Army and 
the advancement of pharmacists and pharmacy in all branches of the Govern- 
ment Service. It was referred to the Committee on Status of Pharmacists in the 
Government Service. 

The third resolution concerned the representation of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association in the National Drug Trade Conference, providing also 
for more specific authority. This resolution was referred to the Committee on 
National Legislation and was reported on in the Final General Session. 

The fourth resolution was as follows: ‘‘We, the members of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, in convention at Indianapolis, Ind., August 28, 
1917, adopt the following resolution: ‘Resolved, that we urge the members of Con- 
gress to pass at once as a war measure the Susan B. Anthony Amendment, thus 
making our Government a true democracy’.’’ This resolution was tabled. 

THE PRESIDENT: ‘The next order of business is the report of the Committee 
on President’s Address. 

Ex-President Geo. M. Beringer assumed the chair while the report was being 
read. The report follows: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 
To THE MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION: 

Your Committee desires to congratulate the Association upon the privilege it has had of 
hearing an executive address so lofty in ideals, so perfect in diction and so admirable in details 
as the one presented by President Wulling. These qualities made it an easy task for your Com- 
mittee to arrive at the following conclusions concerning the topics dwelt upon in it: 

1. The recommendation of the President 

‘That this Association through a strong and suitable Committee invite all other pharmaceu- 
tical associations, national, state and local, to coéperate in the establishment of the proposed 
federation and concurrently in raising a million dollars for the purposes I have outlined.”’ 
is approved by the Committee. 

2. The recommendation 

‘That a suitable committee be named to study the functions and operation of the Houses 
of Delegates of other associations and a plan formulated and presented to the Association out- 
lining in detail how our own may be improved.”’ 
is also approved. 

3. The recommendation 

‘That the Association continues using its fullest influence toward higher academic as well 
as professional qualifications on the part of those entering the ranks.”’ 
is also approved. 

4. Upon the recommendation that the meetings of the Association be held during the win- 
ter months, the members of your Committee do not find themselves in entire accord. They, 
therefore, without further comment, refer the matter to the Association for general discussion. 

Respectfully submitted, 
CHARLES E. CASPARI, 
Rurus A. LYMAN, 
CHARLES H. LAWALL, 
a. A. Kocn, 
H. V. ARNy. 


CHAIRMAN BERINGER: Gentlemen, you have heard the report of this Com- 
mitte on President’s Address. What is your pleasure? 

H. V. Arny: I move that the report of the Committee be adopted as read; 
that the report be received and the recommendations adopted. 


(Motion seconded, voted on and carried.) 
THE CHAIRMAN: The Chairman understands that the motion adopts all 


these recommendations of the Committee. The question is called for. All 
those in favor of the motion please signify by saying ‘‘Aye.”” Contrary “No.” 
The motion prevails. 
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There is still a matter in this report open for discussion—the recommendation 
as to the change of time of meeting of the Association. That matter is now be- 
fore the Association for consideration. 

H. V. Arny: I will say, we were not unfavorable to the idea, and many of 
us thought that perhaps the matter was advisable. But looking at it from the 
standpoint of the majority, we were in doubt as to whether a great many who 
are interested in the Association, and interested in colleges, could find time to at- 
tend the convention in the winter, and for that particular reason we made no 
recommendation, so we would like to hear the views of the other members on this 
question. 

H. M. WHELPLEY: ‘This is a suggestion worthy of careful consideration. 
It comes to most of us rather new through the President's Address, and the report 
of this Committee. I believe we should not drop it. However, I do not feel 
that we are quite ready at this time to decide in regard to it, especially in this 
Session. I move that the matter be referred to a Special Committee of Three, to 
report at the next annual meeting. 

Motion seconded by H. V. Arny. 

After some discussion the latter motion was put and carried. 

(After the President’s Address had been disposed of, President Wulling as- 
sumed the Chair.) 

THE PRESIDENT: ‘The next order of business will be the report of the Special 
Committee on National Defense, and the regular Association Standing Committee 


on the Status of Pharmacists in the Government Service. Mr. Hilton is chair- 
man of both Committees, and I will call upon him to present both of the re- 
ports. 

These reports were read by Chairman §S. L. Hilton. (See Committee Re- 


ports, pp. 1008~11.) 

Chairman Hilton commented verbally on his reports and in his statements 
showed very clearly wherein pharmacists could render valuable service not only 
in conserving and protecting the health and life of the men in the Service but also 
in purchasing and manufacturing medical supplies, aside from the other duties, 
such as dispensing, etc. 

THE PRESIDENT: You have heard these two excellent reports. What will 
you do with them? They contain some recommendations. 

C. L. Eppy: I move that we accept the reports, and that we endorse and 
recommend the passage of the Edmonds Bill. 

THE PRESIDENT: ‘The motion was to adopt the reports as read, which in- 
cludes the recognition of that bill in Congress now, by Edmonds, and to imme- 
diately communicate with Congress, notifying Congress of this action, endorsing 
that bill. 

Motion seconded. 

Geo. M. BERINGER: Do I understand the adoption of this motion carries 
with it the adoption of these two reports, and all the recommendations? 

THE PRESIDENT: Yes. 

Geo. M. BERINGER: Without any comment on the work, or anything else? 

THE PRESIDENT: So I understand. 

Gro. M. BERINGER: There are several matters in the two reports which I 
desire to present some information on to this Association. Mr. Hilton spoke about 
the Marine Hospital Corps. I desire to get some information about the proposed 
bill referred to by him. 

S. L. Hmton: There is at present in course of preparation a tentative draft 
of a bill of that kind by representatives of the men in the Service, for the approval 
of the Surgeon-General. It would probably have been introduced before this, 
if it had not been for the various war measures. The conditions are these: 
If the men that have been with the Service for a number of years are 
sick or are injured or incapacitated in any way for duty, they can be 
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carried on the roll for a certain length of time with pay. If they have recovered 
sufficiently to go back to work, they are carried along, but without pay, and this 
bill provides that the Surgeon-General can put them on waiting orders at probably 
two-thirds of their pay, when they are off of duty. The result is that the men 
who have cevoted their lifetime in the Service are not thrown out when they are 
not able to obtain a livelihood in any other place. 

Geo. M. BERINGER: The main thing in connection with that Service 
is that no matter how long a man is in the Service he is not retired. If he is taken 
ill, he may receive thirty days’ leave of absence, and if he does not recover, he 
is given thirty days’ notice and then discharged. That is a very serious wrong, 
but we are now applying ourselves to correcting one thing, and then after that is 
done, we will take up some of these other matters. 

Mr. Hilton has in a measure criticized the organization of the National 
Pharmaceutical Service Association. When I lay before this Association the 
reason for that organization and the work that it has been doing, you will under- 
stand why it was organized and that this was really for the welfare of pharmacy. 

Three years ago, when I was president of this Association, Mr. Hilton knows 
that I was greatly interested in the work of his Committee on the Status of Pharma- 
cists in the Government Service; that I then made a study of the situation and 
coéperated with him in every way possible. At that time, we were advocating 
the passage of the Hughes-Bacon Bill, without even a clear understanding of the 
provisions of the proposed measure. 

I have in my hand a letter of the date of July 11, 1914, from Congressman 
James Hay then Chairman of the House Committee on Military Affairs, in which 
he advised me why that bill was delayed in committee and why it was not the 
bill that we wanted and should not be pushed. ‘This letter reads: 


July 11, 1914 
GEORGE M. BERINGER, Es@Q., 
501 Federal St., 
Camden, N. J. 
My DEAR SIR 
Your letter with regard to the reorganization of the Army Hospital Corps hag been received. 
The bills which have heretofore been introduced for the purpose of this reorganization have had 
for their object the reorganization of the entire Corps and have assumed that the Corps is com- 
posed altogether of pharmacists. The Army Hospital Corps consists of thirty-five hundred 
men, comparatively few of these men are pharmacists and the bill for a general reorganization 
of this Corps does not at all reach what is desired for the pharmacists. The Hughes-Bacon Bill 
does not confer commissioned rank and that is what is desired I suppose. If commissioned rank 
is desired for the pharmacists of the Army a bill should be drawn with that purpose in view. 
Personally I favor such a bill In answer to your question as to the prospects of legislation 
at the present session I do not think it probable that it can be accomplished 
Yours very truly, 
JAMES Hay 


You will recall, gentlemen, that upon my recommendation the Committee 
was authorized to prepare and submit to Congress a bill providing for com- 
missioned pharmacists in the Army. Up to two months ago, such a bill had not 
been prepared and submitted to Congress and it remained for some other interest 
than the A. Ph. A. to take such action. 

In June last, a meeting was called at the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
of Philadelphia of those physicians whose age was considered as beyond the limit 
for active service in the Army, in order to formulate some means of presenting 
their services to the Government. ‘The Army regulations preclude from active 
service physicians over thirty-five years of age and in the Reserve Corps if more 
than fifty years. This meeting was attended by many of the most prominent 
medical men and was presided over by that eminent surgeon Dr. William W. 
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Keen. A number of pharmacists were invited to attend that meeting and a 
resolution was adopted by these physicians requesting that the pharmacists 
likewise organize a pharmaceutical reserve corps to mobilize the pharmaceutical 
service possible to aid the Government in its war needs. 

The pharmacists present, representing four organizations, the Philadelphia 
Branch of the American Pharmaceutical Association, Philadelphia Association of 
Retail Druggists, the Philadelphia Drug Exchange and the Philadelphia College 
of Pharmacy, decided to call a joint meeting of the members of their societies to 
consider this request of the physicians. At this meeting it developed that as there 
was no pharmaceutical corps in the American Army there could of course be no 
formation of a reserve corps. It was determined that the only way to mobilize 
the pharmaceutical interests and to work out appropriate means whereby the 
pharmacists could offer service to the country was to effect an organization for 
the purpose. As very little had so far been accomplished in the establishing of 
proper pharmaceutical service in the Army it was decided that this was an urgent 
national need that should receive our first attention. 

If the National Pharmaceutical Service Association had not been organized 
what would be the situation to-day? Would this need of the service have been 
presented directly to the Secretary of War and to the Surgeon-General of the 
Army? Would this brief have been filed? Would a bill providing for the Pharma- 
ceutical Corps in the Army be before Congress? You can only judge oi the value 
of such an organization by the results accomplished, and I am quite willing to 
leave the necessity for this new organization to be judged by the results achieved. 

At the very start, I wrote to Chairman Hilton, explained the situation that 
had developed and that we wanted to coéperate and aid him. I am not a member 
of the A. Ph. A. Committee on National Defense, nor a member of its Committee 
on Status of Pharmacists in the Government Service, yet, quite unexpectedly, I 
have been called upon to take up again work along the lines in which I had been 
working three years ago. 

The right thing to do is to push this bill providing for commissioned rank 
for pharmacists in the Army. ‘There should be a hearty endorsement of the 
Edmonds’ bill and a committee should be appointed by the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association to coéperate with other organizations to push this matter 
diligently to a satisfactory conclusion. 

There is still another recommendation in this report to which I must most 
emphatically take exception; namely, that the Committee on National Defense 
shall be changed and that I shall be named as chairman. Mr. Hilton has per- 
formed the duties of the chairman of this Committee in a most admirable way 
and it would be an unfortunate mistake at this time to supplant him and, further, 
I believe that I can accomplish more for pharmacy in working along the lines 
oi the responsibility, which, without solicitation or desire on my part, has been 
placed upon me. 

S. L. Httton: Mr. President, in regard to the remarks which Mr. Beringer 
has made, I want to state that that particular section criticizing the American 
Pharmaceutical Service Association in the report was put there for the reason that 
I have received a number of communications from pharmacists, few of whom are 
members of this Association, and if I remember correctly, they have not attended 
a session for years, raising an objection to that very thing. I wanted the atmos- 
phere cleared up, and nobody could clear it up like Mr. Beringer has cleared it up. 
Mr. Beringer has coéperated with us, and by putting it as I did, I brought out 
that very point. 

With reference to the other point, the suggestion made by me in regard to the 
chairman being changed, there is no one in this country who has all the data and 
facts with reference to pharmaceutical corps of pharmacists at his fingers’ ends like 
Mr. Beringer has. There is not any one who can present those facts to com- 
mittees in Congress, or to the Surgeon-General, or the Secretary of War as ably as 
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Mr. Beringer can. I am willing to serve on the Committee, but under the circum- 
stances I do not believe that I can give you the best there is in me when I am 
chairman of that Committee. 

CASWELL A. Mayo: Mr. President, there is no doubt but what we should 
endorse this measure. 

I move the adoption of this motion. 

Gro. M. BERINGER: Before this motion is put, I cannot accept this addi- 
tional responsibility. 

After some further discussion the motion was adopted but the appointment 
of the chairman was left to the incoming president. 

The report of the Syllabus Committee was called for and referred to the 
Council. 

The report of the Committee on Weights and Measures was presented by 
Caswell A. Mayo, and the resolutions therein adopted. (See p. 912, October issue.) 

The report of the National Drug Trade Conference was presented by 
President John C. Wallace. The report was accepted and the recommendation 
for continued affiliation adopted. (To be printed.) 

The Second General Session of the Association was then adjourned until 
Saturday morning, September 1, at 10 o'clock. 





DISPENSING AND SALE OF ALCOHOLICS. 

Apothecaries are permitted, under the exempting provision of Section 3246, Revised 
Statutes, to carry in stock distilled spirits and wines and to use same in the preparation of 
tinctures and other U. S. P. preparations, and in the compounding of bona fide prescriptions, 
and no special tax is required for the sale thereof, provided the spirits or wine is compounded 
prior to sale with drugs sufficient in character and amount to so change the character of the 
alcohol as to render it unsuitable for use as a beverage. ‘The sale, however, of spirituous liquors 
or wines not compounded as above indicated, even on a physician’s prescription and for purely 
medicinal purposes, renders the person making such sale liable to internal revenue special tax. 

In the same way the sale of alcohol for bathing purposes, even on a physician’s prescription, 
renders the person making the sale liable to internal revenue special tax. If, however, the 
alcohol before sale is rendered by the apothecary unfit for beverage uses in accordance with any 
formula approved for destruction of identity of alcohol in scientific institutions, in hospital 
departments (see T. D. 1757), no tax liability will be incurred, but the burden of clearly proving 
this is on the person making the sale. In general, exemption from liability to special tax, on 
account of filling physician’s prescriptions, is secured to apothecaries by having the prescription 
itself specify the precise nature and amount of the ingredients to be added to the compound, 
with the result that the compound thus prepared is rendered, as above indicated, unfit for 
beverage purposes. 

Care must be exercised in selling such preparations as tincture of ginger and beef, iron and 
wine; the latter must come up to the standard and the former must mot be sold for beverage 
purposes. 





MONTHLY RETURNS ON PROPRIETARY ARTICLES. 

Manufacturers, producers and importers of proprietary articles (wholesale and retail drug- 
gists are rated as manufacturers of goods made by or for them and marketed under their own 
labels) must make monthly returns and pay 2 percent of the amount of their sales. October 
returns must be made on such goods sold from the morning of October 4th to the evening of 
October 31st. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue is not yet able to furnish blanks for monthly sales report, 
and until such blanks are furnished, no report for October need be made. If blanks are not 
available within a short time, the October sales may be included with the November sales 
report. 

Manufacturers in making returns for goods sold during the month should make report of 
the net amount received for goods sold after they have deducted all discounts and transporta- 


tion charges, including freight, express or parcels post. 








COMMITTEE REPORTS 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE STATUS OF PHARMACISTS IN THE GOV- 
ERNMENT SERVICE.* 

TO THE PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION: 

As Chairman of the above-named Committee, I herewith beg to submit the following report: 

In my report last year I presented resolutions pertaining to the action of the Comptroller 
of the Treasury, ruling that the pharmacists in the Public Health Service were not entitled to the 
provisions of an Act of Congress, providing a slight increase in compensation, he holding that 
they were performing the same or similar services as in the preceding year. This question was 
properly presented to the Secretary of the Treasury and the Surgeon-General of the Public Health 
Service, as directed by the Association, by the General Secretary, but we have been unable to 
secure a change of ruling by the Comptroller. 

A bill has been in the course of preparation for some time, providing for the placing of the 
pharmacists in the Public Health Service on waiting orders. When completed it will be intro- 
duced in Congress and we should give it our support. 

Such a law is much desired and will have the effect of relieving a condition now existing 
whereby men in the service through sickness or disability would have something to fall back 
upon instead of being carried on the rolls without pay; the Surgeon-General favors such a measure 
and if properly drafted will receive his support. 

The conditions at present in the Hospital Corps of the U. S. Navy are better than in the Army, 
but far from satisfactory, from the view-point of the pharmaceutical profession. The rank of 
pharmacist in the Navy is about equivalent to that of Ensign. The men are given this rank 
but perform no pharmaceutical duties. The Surgeon-General has frequently made the statement, 
they do not need the pharmacist. 

In the re-organization of the Naval Service many of the Hospital Stewards have been pro- 
moted. Recently ten of the ranking members of the Hospital Corps were promoted and com- 
missioned as assistant surgeons. What I will say with reference to the Army applies equally as 
well to the Navy, and if we can succeed in establishing a pharmaceutical corps in the army, we 
should then exert our endeavors in bringing about a recognition of pharmacy in the naval service. 

PHARMACY IN THE U. S. ARMy. 

With the declaration of war came the call to colors and the call for every one to ‘‘do their 
bit.””. The pharmacist, from a sense of duty and patriotism, felt that he could serve his country 
best along the lines he had specialized in and he looked to the Army branch of the service to do 
his duty and render assistance. Here he met an unsurmountable barrier, the statutes being specific 
and while providing for medicine, dentistry and veterinary medicine gave no recognition what- 
ever to pharmacy, so that the best an applicant could do was to enlist as a private in the medical 
corps. 

Pharmaceutical work, and most of it may be termed ‘‘canned pharmacy,” is carried on by 
the enlisted men of the medical corps. Frequently, and I may say usually, the trained pharmacist 
is assigned to some duty that has no relation whatever to pharmacy and may be placed under 
the supervision of some one without sufficient pharmaceutical experience to enable him to pass 
an examination before a state board. Consequently the trained pharmacists, those possessing 
state licenses, while willing to serve their country, were not willing to enter this branch of the 
service under such conditions with little prospect of advancement and then only as non-commis- 
sioned officers, preferring to take their chances on being drafted 

Just why pharmacy has received no recognition in the Army, the same as the other branches 
of medicine, is hard to determine. . 

The Surgeon-General has on more than one occasion stated, ““‘We do not need the pharmacist 
Why? Certainly the men in the Army are entitled to as good attention and treatment when 
sick or wounded as they have in civil life. The majority of these institutions, including penal 


institutions, have their dispensaries in charge of educated licensed pharmacists Are not the men 


* Presented and approved in Second General Session of American Pharmaceutical Asso 
ation, Indianapolis meeting, 1917 
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in the Army entitled to as good service as is given criminals? Should not this country give its 
men in the Army as good if not better service than that which is given the men in the armies of 
foreign countries, England excepted, all of which have a commissioned ‘‘Pharmaceutical Corps?”’ 
We, as American pharmacists, feel that the Government is not taking advantage of the opportuni- 
ties that have been offered and has not coérdinated or coéperated in this particular line as they 
should have. 

We deplore a duplication of the conditions of the Civil and Spanish-American Wars, the 
records of which show a larger number of deaths by disease than by bullets. The records of the 
Spanish-American War show 454 were killed and 5,277 died from disease. 

Shall this condition continue through the lack of an earnest endeavor on the part of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association? We think not, and the records will show that we have 
placed before the proper officials all available data and followed this up by supporting a bill 
before Congress providing for the establishment of a pharmaceutical corps. 

It would be well to emulate the lesson taught in the Russian-Japanese War by Japan, with its 
scientific and systematically organized medical department, including a pharmaceutical corps, 
the ranking officer of which is commissioned Lieutenant-Colonel, as the reduction of mortality 
from disease and wounds attracted world-wide attention. 

Germany reports that 87 percent of the wounded are returned to the trenches, due to the 
highly scientific and efficient service of its medical corps and the able assistance of its pharmaceu- 
tical corps, whose ranking officer is equal to that of a general of a brigade. 

President Wulling, recognizing the conditions immediately after the beginning of hostili- 
ties, presented to President Wilson and Secretary of War Baker, the conditions in a strong, forci- 
ble communication, and appointed a Committee on National Defense to take up with the officials 
these important questions and to coéperate with other organizations looking to the proper repre- 
sentation of pharmacy and the establishing of a pharmaceutical corps. This committee will 
report the result of its labors, so that it will be unnecessary to further go into detail at this time. 

In closing, I want to urge that the members of this Association call upon their delegations in 
Congress to support H. R. 5531, prepared by a committee representing the drug trade of Phila- 
delphia, a bill to create a pharmaceutical corps, and that each state association be requested to 
take similar action. Unless we work together on the proposition, which is only asking justice 
for an honorable profession, failure will inevitably follow and the endeavors already made will 
go for naught. 

Respectfully submitted, 
S. L. Hizton, Chairman. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL DEFENSE. 

As Chairman of the Committee on National Defense, I herewith beg to submit the following 
report: 

President Wulling, at the urgent request of many pharmacists, and immediately after the 
severance of relations with Germany, very wisely and properly addressed a communication to 
President Wilson, pledging the support and tendering the services of the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association. 

He likewise addressed a communication to the Secretary of War, with reference to the 
proper representation of pharmacists in the Army and also on the Advisory Commission to the 
Council of National Defense, pointing out clearly and forcibly what had been done in foreign 
countries as a proper recognition of pharmacy. 

Secretary Baker replied in a friendly tone andenclosedacopy of amemorandum from Surgeon- 
General Gorgas, disapproving of any action being taken looking toward commissioning pharma- 
cists in the Army and stating that the present methods in the Army were satisfactory. Dr. 
Martin, of the Council of National Defense, to whom the question of representation on the Ad- 
visory Commission was referred, replied that the question would receive due consideration; 
if it has, we have failed to learn of it. 

President Wulling, with the concurrence of the Council, appointed a committee on National 
Defense, of which I was selected as the chairman. About this time the National Drug Trade 
Conference was to hold a meeting in Washington, and, as a number of members of our committee 
would be in attendance at this meeting, I called a meeting of the committee immediately follow- 


ing adjournment of the meeting of the Drug Trade Conference, to consider the situation, inviting 
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all of the representatives of the drug trade present to meet with us for the purpose of determining 
a line of action and also to secure greater codperation and unison 

The Drug Trade Conference considered the question of pharmaceutical representation on 
the Advisory Commission, and by a very close vote directed the chairman to appoint a committee, 
of which I was a member, to communicate with the Secretary of War, for the purpose of securing 
representation for pharmacy and the chemical industries. Our committee met with the com- 
mittee from the Drug Trade Conference and others and after considerable discussion decided 
that there should be unanimity of action and that we should proceed along the lines looking to 
securing representation on the Advisory Commission of the Council of National Defense, be- 
lieving this could be accomplished by Executive order. We also believed that if we could secure 
this representation it would be a powerful aid in establishing a pharmaceutical corps 

The Committee of the Drug Trade Conference has done much work but has been unable to 
report any success. <A difference of opinion has arisen in the Conference as to the functions of 
its committee and the committee has also discovered that to secure representation on the Ad- 
visory Commission an Act of Congress will be necessary amending the law and that it cannot 
be done by Executive order as originally contemplated. 

Through the endeavors of President Wulling, Dr. Chas. H. Mayo, President of the American 
Medical Association, interested himself in the question of establishing a pharmaceutical corps, 
and at the last annual meeting held in New York the American Medical Association passed resolu- 
tions favoring the establishing of such a corps which were approved by the House of Delegates, 
published in their Journal, and forwarded to the Department. The Journal of the American 
Medical Association also published a strong editorial entitled ‘‘Justice to the Pharmacists” 
recommending the formation of a pharmaceutical corps. The action of the American Medical 
Association has been of material assistance to us and the good-will and coSperation of this associa- 
tion and the physicians has helped our cause wonderfully and deserves our thanks 

The pharmaceutical bodies and all branches of the drug trade in Philadelphia have been 
particularly active on the question of establishing a pharmaceutical corps in the Army and have 
done excellent work 

The Philadelphia Drug Exchange forwarded strong resolutions to the Secretary of War 

Many meetings were held and a committee was appointed with Mr. George M. Beringer 
as chairman to draft a bill, to be presented to Congress, creating a pharmaceutical corps. The 
bill has been drafted and introduced in the House of Representatives by Congressman Edmonds, 
and is known as H. R. 5531, and with the exception of a few minor corrections, which can be 
made in the Committee on Military Affairs, should receive our support and the support of every 
pharmaceutical and drug organization in this country. 

For the information of the members present, I want to advise that the Maryland Pharma- 
ceutical Association has endorsed the bill and has called upon the Maryland delegation in Con- 
gress to use their influence in securing its passage by Congress. Likewise the pharmacists of 
Gonzales, Texas. 

Recently I received a circular announcing the formation of the National Pharmaceutical 
Service Association in Philadelphia, soliciting membership and apparently working for the estab- 
lishing of a pharmaceutical corps. No doubt many of you have received this same circular. I 
have quite a few letters from pharmacists enclosing the circular with comments, showing that they 
were not in sympathy with this movement. Personally, I am of the opinion that we have too 
many pharmaceutical organizations at present, better results can be obtained byeveryone working 
in unison and coéperating with the mother organization, the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion. I cannot impress too strongly the necessity for concentrating our efforts, determining ex- 
actly what is desired and coéperating to the fullest extent. In the past the endeavors of the drug 
trade have been largely wasted through the lack of coéperation, which I again fear through the 
multiplicity of associations. 

Dr. W. J. Mayo, brother of Dr. Chas. H. Mayo, special aid to Surgeon-General Gorgas, 
after arriving in Washington, was communicated with by your chairman, requesting his assis- 
tance in presenting the question of establishing a pharmaceutical corps to the Surgeon-General 
and also requesting that he obtain for us, other endeavors on my part having failed, an interview 
so that we could present our case and give facts which we believed would change his views as pre- 
sented to the Secretary of War, in regard to pharmacists in the army service. Dr. Mayo showed 
us every consideration and arranged aninterview. ‘There were present Messrs. Beringer, England, 
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Eberle and Hilton. The interview with the Surgeon-General was short and showed considera- 
ble antagonism to the establishing of a pharmaceutical corps. He, however, referred us to a 
Board he had already selected consisting of Col. Bushnell and Majors Wolf, Russell and Mc- 
Guire. Col. Fisher was to be a member but was away on other duties. We had a full hearing, 
although antagonism was again shown, the Board expressing themselves freely that what we were 
contending for was being done and carried out fully and was above our criticism. To this we 
replied that we were not criticizing the work they were doing, but the manner and means they 
were using to accomplish it; that we were there to codperate with them and were offering 
educated and trained pharmacists to perform such work, men who had specialized in phar- 
maceutical work and its allied sciences; and that it could not be expected that such men would 
enter the service as privates; that by taking advantage of the educated pharmacist they 
would be relieving the members, of the Medical Corps of many duties, giving them more time 
and better opportunities to practice their profession, and that they would have less trouble in 
obtaining physicians for the Medical Corps because they would not require as many if they had 
the pharmacists to perform the duties which clearly came within the province of pharmacy. 
This argument seemed to change the feeling of the Board, they gave the points we dwelt upon 
more attention, and we were requested to file a brief setting forth the facts fully for their con- 
sideration and report to the Surgeon-General. The brief was prepared by Messrs. George M. 
Beringer and J. W. England, and has been forwarded to the Department. I am unable 
at this time to advise what action has been taken, sufficient time has not elapsed owing to the 
rushed and overworked condition of the Surgeon-General’s office. 

The bill previously referred to as H. R. 5531 is now in the Committee on Military Affairs, 
House of Representatives, and I am informed will not be taken up at the special session of Con- 
gress, as it is not part of the war programme. The House of Representatives is marking time, 
recessing from day to day with sessions of a few minutes only, and unless very strong influence 
can be brought to bear, the Committee on Military Affairs will defer consideration until after 
the beginning of the regular session early in December. 

The American Pharmaceutical Association has called upon every member and pharmacist, 
through its Journal, to write to their Congressman and Senators urging representation on the 
Advisory Commission of the Council of National Defense. This must be followed up to show 
that you are in earnest; write again and again, and further, ask their support for the bill providing 
for a pharmaceutical corps. 

If we can secure the approval of the Surgeon-General on the question of establishing a phar- 
maceutical corps and a favorable report from Secretary Baker, it will prove a big help, and will 
then be an easy matter to obtain a favorable report from the Committee on Military Affairs. 
This will mean the passage of the bill by Congress. If you have any influence with the War De- 
partment or the Surgeon-General, get busy and ‘‘do your bit’’and help secure the proper repre- 
sentation for pharmacy in the Government Service. 

In closing this report I want to offer the following recommendations: 

That we endorse H. R. 5531 with such changes that may be necessary in committee. 

That we use our influence for a favorable consideration and report by Surgeon-General 
Gorgas and Secretary Baker. 

That the thanks of this Association be extended to Dr. Chas. H. Mayo, and the American 
Medical Association, for the active interest they have shown and the valuable assistance ren- 
dered pharmacists and the American Pharmaceutical Association. 

That a vote of thanks be also tendered Dr. W. J. Mayo, for discussing with the Surgeon- 
General the question of establishing a pharmaceutical corps, and also for obtaining for us an 
interview and an opportunity to present our case. 

That we call upon each state pharmaceutical association and every drug trade organization 
to take concerted action with their Congressmen and Senators in support of the bill providing 
for a pharmaceutical corps. 

And lastly, that we recommend to the incoming President of this Association, the immediate 
appointment of Mr. George M. Beringer as chairman of our Committee on National Defense, 
that the Committee be reduced to five, and that we invite the National Association of Retail Drug- 
gists to appoint a similar committee to coéperate with our committee. 

Respectfully submitted, 


S. L. Hi.ton, Chairman. 











COUNCIL BUSINESS 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE COUNCIL, FIFTH SESSION, 1916-1917. 

The fifth session of the Council of the American Pharmaceutical Association for 1916-17 
was held at the Hotel Claypool, Indianapolis, on Wednesday evening, August 29, 1917, at 7.00 
p.M., Chairman Hopp presiding. 

Present: Messrs. Arny, Beal, Claus, Day, Eberle, Eldred, Engelhardt, Fennel, Fuller, Hopp, 
Hostmann, Koch, Sayre, Snow, Stewart, Utech, Whelpley, White and Wulling 

The minutes of the Council meeting, August 28, were read at the First General Session of 
the American Pharmaceutical Association held in Claypool Hotel, August 28, at 8.30 P.M. and 
approved by the Association. 

Applications for membership Nos. 258 to 313 were read and these applicants elected as fol- 


lows: 

No. 258. Mrs. Daisy B. Webber, 2450 Wylie Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa., rec. by A. F. Judd and J. A. 
Koch. 

No. 259. Andrew Zacovic, 46 Collins Ave., Uniontown, Pa., rec. by Louis Saalbach and J. A. 
Koch. 

No. 260. Leon Rovno, 1616 N. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa., rec. by Louis Saalbach and J. A 
Koch 


No. 261. Miss Mabel F. Arney, Center Hall, Pa., rec. by L. K. Darbaker and J. A. Koch 

No. 262. H. Francis Easly, 4701 5th Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa., rec. by J. A. Koch and A. F. Judd. 

No. 263. Leslie Eldridge Prichard, 6437 Alabama Ave., St. Louis, Mo., rec. by H. M. Whelpley 
and Frantz F. Berg 

No. 264. J. Allen Tailby, 368 Congress St., Boston, Mass., rec. by John G. Godding and J. W. 
England 

No. 265. Dexter E. Seagle, Pulaski, Va., rec. by Wortley F. Rudd and A. Bolenbaugh. 

No. 266. Allen J. Hueschling, U. S. S. Dixie, care Postmaster, New York, N. Y., rec. by Wm. 
B. Day and J. F. Rupert 

No. 267. Andrew John Keller, 739 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y., rec. by A. M. Roehrig and C. F. 
Booth. 

No. 268. Erwin I. Fish, Buffalo State Hospital, Buffalo, N. Y., rec. by A. M. Roehrig and 
C. F. Booth. 

No. 269. John Francis Kobylanski, 2242 Professor St., Cleveland, Ohio., rec. by Eugene R. 
Selzer and Wm. B. Day. 

No. 270. Samuel T. Eldred, Ligonier, Ind., rec. by F. W. Meissner, Jr., and Frank R. Eldred 

71. William Allen Scheddell, 104 S. Main St., Crown Point, Ind., rec. by F. W. Meissner, 
Jr., and C. B. Jordan. 

No. 272. Oscar B. Sjurseth, Lakota, No. Dak., rec. by W. P. Porterfield and H. L. Haussamen. 

No. 273. Donald Boston MacDonald, Munich, N. D., rec. by W. P. Porterfield and H. L. 
Haussamen 

No. 272 Peter Mergens, Fairmount, No. Dak., rec. by W. P. Porterfield and H. L. Haussamen. 

No. 275. George Ross Fowler, Hankinson, N. Dak., rec. by W. P. Porterfield and H. L. Haussa- 
men 

No. 276. Elmer Engebretson, Devil’s Lake, N. Dak., rec. by W. P. Porterfield and H. L.. Haussa- 
men : 

No. 277. H.R. Strehlow, Casselton, N. Dak., rec. by W. P. Porterfield and H. L. Haussamen 

No. 278. Homer L. Hill, Sutton, N. Dak., rec. by W. P. Porterfield and H. L. Haussamen 

No. 279. Ambrose Allen Bradley, Williston, No. Dak., rec. by W. P. Porterfield and H. L. 
Haussamen 

No. 280. G. W. Lloyd Plette, 1413 9th Ave., Altoona, Pa., rec. by G. D. Timmons and E. H 
Wisner 

No. 281. Charles Casimir Bitowski, 98 Millbury St., Worcester, Mass., rec. by E. H. Wisner 
and G. D. Timmons 
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Miss Julia Esther Emanuel, 201 W. Berry St., Ft. Wayne, Ind., rec. by Anna G. 
Bagley and Elizabeth Jenkins. 

Miss Leafy A. Sauer, South Side Hospital, Pittsburgh, Pa., rec. by Anna G. Bagley 
and Elizabeth Jenkins. 

Miss Alma F. Herbkersman, 6203 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio, rec. by Anna G. Bag- 
ley and Elizabeth Jenkins. 

Eugene Ware Wright, 1625 Carr Ave., Memphis, Tenn., rec. by Robt. L. Crowe and 
Frank W. Ward 

Henry Jos. Goeckel, N. Lehigh Ave. & Mansion Terrace, Cranford, N. J., rec. by 
H. V. Arny and Hugo H. Schaefer. 

Joseph Whipple Eugene Harrison, 21 N. 53rd St., Phila., Pa., rec. by Charles H. 
LaWall and Joseph P. Remington. 

James Arthur Pool, 107 So. Humboldt Ave., Redfield, So. Dak., rec. by E. C. Bent 
and Wm. B. Day. 

Joel F. Martin, Bourbon, Ind., rec. by F. W. Meissner and Wm. B. Day. 

George Benjamin Rogers, 402 Michigan Ave., Buffalo, N. Y., rec. by A. M. Roehrig 
and George Reimann. 

Harry E. Barnard, care State Laboratory of Hygiene, Indianapolis, Ind., rec. by 
Frank R. Eldred and Francis E. Bibbins. 

John Edward Jackson, Tazewell, Va., rec. by W. F. Rudd and E. G. Eberle. 

Chester Charles Hargreaves, 1242 Vigo Street, Indianapolis, Ind., rec. by Charles R. 
Eckler and Francis E. Bibbins. 

Searcy Bennett Howard, Oklahoma City, Okla., rec. by H. M. Whelpley and Francis 
EK. Bibbins. 

Carl F. G. Meyer, Meyer Bros. Drug Co., St. Louis, Mo., rec. by H. M. Whelpley 
and Francis E. Bibbins. 

Mathias Noll, 627 Commercial St., Atchison, Kans., rec. by Paul L. Hess and J. W. 
England. 

Miss Pauline Strauel Lucas, 663 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y., rec. by Willis G. Gregory 
and Wm. B. Day. 

Raymond G. Helwig, 220 Falls Blvd., Martinville, N. Y., rec. by Willis G. Gregory 
and Wm. B. Day. 

Clifford Arthur Noble, 84 Broad St., Lyons, N. Y., rec. by Charles B. Sears and S. 
Walley Bower. 

Clarence Arthur Elden, 133 W. Delavan Ave., Buffalo, N. Y., rec. by Willis G. Gregory 
and Wm. B. Day. 

Walter H. White, 39 So. Palifox St., Pensacola, Fla., rec. by A. H. Vordick and Wm. B. 
Day. 

Redmond Mayo, 1033 22nd Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., rec. by S. L. Hilton and 
Wm. B. Day. 

Samuel Solomon Kaplan, 1646 W. 47th St., Chicago, Ill., rec. by Wm. B. Day and 
C. M. Snow 

Frank Schachleiter, Box 97, Little Rock, Ark., ree. by H. M. Whelpley and Wm. B 
Day 

Edgar E. Ewing, Gilbert, La., rec. by Philip Asher and Wm. B. Day. 

Julius Jacob Rosenberg, 1965 N. 31st St., Phila., Pa., rec. by Charles H. LaWall and 
Louis Gershenfeld 7 
Robert E. Walpole, Springfield, S. D., rec. by Edward C. Bent and L. T. Dunning 
William S. Park, Lisbon, No. Dak., rec. by W. P. Porterfield and H. L. Haussamen 
John William Faulkner, 5207 S. Warner St., Tacoma, Wash., rec. by Wm. B. Day 
and J. W. England 

Urvan Ruiz Sternfels, 4022 Palm St., St. Louis, Mo., rec. by E. G. Eberle and H. M 
Whelpley. 

Charles William Anderson, 601 N. West St., Indianapolis, Ind., rec. by Charles H. 


Stocking and F. E. Bibbins 
2 


Herbert H. Hoffman, Sandusky, Mich., rec. by Charles S. Koon and Wm. B. Day 
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No. 313. Howard S. Browne, 538 Chautauqua Ave., Norman, Okla., rec. by Charles H. Stock- 
ing and Wm. B. Day. 
The report of Otto Raubenheimer, Chairman of the A. Ph. A. Recipe Book, was read and 


approved It was as follows: 


ANNUAL REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON A. Pu. A. RECIPE Book. 
AUGUST 20, 1917. 
To the Council and the Members of the A. Ph. A., Indianapolis Convention. 
GENTLEMEN: 

“The proof of the pudding is the eating,’’ and the proof of the work of your Committee 
consists in the publication of four pages of Formulas in each number of the Journal. Including 
the August number, 614 Formulas have thus far been published, and the ones for the September 
and October Journals are already in type. 

The Committee has organized itself into the following twelve divisions: Galenicals, includ- 
ing Hospital Formulas, Toilet Preparations, Perfumes, Family Remedies; Domestic Formulas, 
including Flavoring Extracts, Veterinary Medicines, Agricultural Formulas, Industral Formulas, 
Photographic Formulas, Reagents and Stains; Beverages, including Soda Water; Miscellaneous 
Formulas. This will also serve as an outline of the scope of the Recipe Book. ‘The members 
have done excellent work, for which the Chairman herewith expresses his thanks. Several col- 
leges of pharmacy have also offered their assistance in trying out some of the formulas, especially 
in their post-graduate work 

The Chairman, aided by his son, prepared a Collective Index with cross references of all the 
Formulas since 1912, which was published in the December number of the Journal and occupied 
eight double column pages This index has received favorable comment and will be a great 
help in our work 

We cannot close this report without expressing our deep sorrow for the death of one of our 
most active members—Martin I. Wilbert. There was but one Wilbert, and he will be hard to 
replace. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 
1. A separate index of the Pharmaceutical Formulas in the Journal during 1917, to be pub- 


lished in the December number 
2. An appropriation of $50.00 should be made for Reprints of Formulas, Postage, etc 


Respectfully submitted, 
OTTO RAUBENHEIMER, Chairman. 


The recommendation of the Chairman to provide an Index of the Formulas published in 
the Journal during 1917 in the December 1917 issue of the JOURNAL was approved, and also the 
request for an appropriation of $50.00 for expenses of the Committee for Reprints of Formulas, 
Postage, etc. 

The Treasurer called attention to his report printed in the Journal for August (1917), and 
made a number of statements relative to the collection of dues 

H. C. Fuller presented the report of the Washington Branch relative to a Pharmaceutical 
Historical Exhibit at the Smithsonian Institute at Washington 

S. L. Hilton spoke on the subject, asking that some action be taken in the matter. He 
stated that the necessary space was available and that the collection would receive proper atten 
tion. He stated that if it was so desired that the Exhibit be a loan, this would be satisfactory 
to the Smithsonian authoriti 

"H. C. Fulier moved that a committee be appointed to look after the matter, which motion 


was seconded by F. E. Stewart 


Dr. F. J. Wulling, in speaking on the subject, urged that the Exhibit be a loan exhibit He 
suggested that the committee to be appointed should at once get active in the matter 

Dr. H. M. Whelpley asked whether the committee should have power to act 

Final action was deferred to the next session of the Council 


Dr. J. H. Beal reported for the Commission on Proprietary Medicine and moved that the 
report he referred to he H use of Dele ites 


Ad ourned 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE LOCAL BRANCHES 


CHICAGO. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Chicago 
Branch, American Pharmaceutical Association, 
was held October 26, 1917, at Kuntz-Remmulers. 

There were present twenty-six members as 
well as a goodly number of visitors. The meet- 
ing was preceded by a very enjoyable dinner. 

Professor C. M. Snow reported as Council 
member, mentioning especially the establish- 
ment of the Research Fund and the contin- 
uance of the Year Book. 

Secretary E. N. Gathercoal presented the 
responsibility now laid on the Branch in per- 
fecting arrangements for the coming annual 
meeting in Chicago. He proposed that our 
aim be 500 visitors at the convention, a doub- 
ling of the local membership and monthly 
meetings more interesting and attractive to 
the retail druggist. 

C. C. Orr reported for the membership 
committee twenty-two new members in the last 
year and a net increase of eleven in the Branch. 
He proposed an enlarged committee and great 
activity during the coming winter. 

Jas. H. Wells reported for the legislative 
committee, the passage of the pre-requisite 
law in Illinois and a large mass of national 
legislation affecting pharmacy. He suggested 
the postponement of discussion until a future 
meeting. 

Dr. Bernard Fantus announced the meeting 
of the American Medical Association in Chi- 
cago next June, and stated that the Chicago 
druggists should have an exhibit at this meet- 
ing. His suggestion was heartily received 
but action deferred until the next meeting. 

General Secretary W. B. Day made an an- 
nouncement to the pharmaceutical interests 
of Chicago of the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation to be held in this city next August 
and an invitation was extended to the other 
pharmaceutical associations in Chicago to 
take part in the entertainment of our guests 
at this meeting. A very hearty response to 
this invitation was shown at this meeting. 

I. M. Light, Secretary, and J. H. Riemen- 
schneider, Chairman of the executive commit- 
tee of the Chicago Retail Druggists’ Associa- 
tion, both stated that the C. R. D. A. stood 
ready to assist as far as possible. Mr. Light 
referred frequently to the N. A. R. D. conven- 
tion at Chicago in 1907, and mentioned several 
entertainments that had proved very success- 
ful at that time. 

Charles E. Matthews, of the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association, who has 
recently very successfully managed the ex- 


tensive and fine entertainment for the N. W. 
D. A. convention at Chicago, helped very 
materially in formulating plans for our meet- 
ing next summer. 

Richard Voge, president of the Chicago 
Drug Club, pledged the support of his organ- 
ization, famous for its entertainment, in be- 
half of the coming meeting. 

E. von Hermann, of the Chicago Veteran 
Druggists’ Association, recalled very vividly 
memories of the A. Ph. A. meeting in Chicago 
in 1893. He said that more than twelve hun- 
dred visitors were in attendance at that meet- 
ing and that the fund for entertainment re- 
ceived support from every druggist and drug 
interest in the city. The C. V. D. A. already 
is planning something good for the A. Ph. A. 
visitors. 

Mrs. Estellene Forbrich, president of the 
Woman’s Organization of the C. R. D. A., 
presented the best wishes of the ladies and 
assured us of their hearty support. 

H. C. Christensen, secretary of the National 
Association of Boards of Pharmacy, discussed 
the time of meeting and stated that the ar- 
rangement by which the Boards of Pharmacy 
and the Pharmaceutical Faculties met at the 
beginning of the A. Ph. A. week was very satis- 
factory and suggested a renewal of that ar- 
rangement. He also suggested the third 
week in August instead of the fourth week 
for the meeting. 

S. C. Henry, secretary of the National As- 
sociation of Retail Druggists, received an en- 
thusiastic reception and expressed his pleasure 
at meeting with the Chicago Branch for the 
first time. He moved that the executive 
committee of the Branch be given power to 
act on date, local secretary, and place of 
meeting, subject to approval of the Council. 
This motion was seconded and carried. 

A spirit of restraint upon lavish entertain- 
ment was expressed in view of the burden and 
sorrow of war that now rested upon us and 
might be continued until the time of the 
meeting in August. 

Ben Eicher and F. O. Snyder made pleas 
that the monthly meetings of the Branch 
might be made more interesting and attrac- 
tive to the retail druggists. Mr. Eicher moved 
that a committee of three be appointed by 
the chair to coéperate with a similar com- 
mittee of the C. R. D. A. to arrange for meet- 
ings of the Branch this winter that shall 
especially interest the retail druggists. The 


motion was carried. 
E. N. GATHERCOAL, Secretary. 
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DETROIT. 


At the October meeting of the Detroit 
Branch of the American 
sociation, Prof. Henry Kraemer, of the College 


of Pharmacy of the University of Michigan, 


Pharmaceutical As- 


gave a very interesting talk on ‘Obligations 
and Opportunities of Retail Druggists. 
With the aid of lantern slides, Prof. Kraemer 
showed methods for microscopically identify- 
common drugs, 


ing a number of the more 
pointing out the opportunity of the druggist 
to obtain full value when purchasing crude 
drugs, and his obligation to the public to 
supply a pure product. 

Dean A. B. Stevens, of the College of Phar- 
macy of the University of Michigan, announced 
that original research work will now be a part 
of the curriculum of the senior student, and 
any druggist who has a problem of this sort, 
the more difficult the better, is asked to send 
it to him. 

A motion was carried unanimously to ex- 
tend a vote of appreciation to Dr. Stevens 
for his faithful work in, loyalty to the 
American Pharmaceutical Association. 

May STRAWN, Secretary. 


and 


NEW YORK. 

The October meeting of the New York 
Branch of the American Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation called to order by President 
Maver in the Library of the New York College 
of Pharmacy on Monday, October 8, 1917, 
at 8.35 P.M. 

Twenty-five members were present. 

The minutes of the 
May 28, 1917, were read and approved. 

The minutes of the meeting of the Execu- 


was 


special meeting of 


tive Board were read 
The Treasurer 
books or statements regarding the condition 


reported that he had no 


of the treasury. 
Dr. Hostmann reported for the special com- 


mittee take care of the de- 


ceased Treasurer’s accounts, that a check for 


appointed to 


which represents the sum due our 


$137.39, 
soon be available 


Dr. Diner and regularly 


Branch, would 
It was moved by 
seconded and carried that the new Trea: 


) obtain the book 


be authorized t 
phernalia 


Membership 


Committee In the absence of 


the Chairman, the Secretary announced th 
following applications Ernest ©. Bianco 
New York, N. Y Otto A. Cain Ozone 
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For membership in the Local Branch only: 
Paul M. Werner, New York, N. Y. 

It was moved, seconded and carried that 
these applications follow the usual course 

Committee on Legislation and Education: 
The chairman of this committee being absent, 
no report was rendered. 

Committee on Fraternal Relations: Dr. Diner 
reported that a joint committee was being or- 
ganized to consider the matter of medical 
registration of pharmacies. 

Progress of Pharmacy: Dr. Diekman read a 
lengthy and interesting report, touching, among 
others, upon the following topics: 

Determination of Legulose in Dextrose 
Test for Vanilline 
Waterglass Paint 
Citrus Experimental Station 
Lead in Oil of Cassia 
The recommendation of the 
time of 


New Business: 
Committee regarding the 
After considerable 


Executive 
meeting was brought up. 
discussion, it was decided to hold this matter 
over for the next meeting 

It was moved by Dr. Hostmann and seconded 
by Professor Diekman that a committee of 
three be appointed by the President to further 
the Edmonds Bill. This motion was carried 
after a short discussion 

The President 
Dr. Anderson and Mr. Holzhauer to serve on 


appointed Dr. Hostmann, 
this committee. 

Dr. Diner, delegate of the A. Ph. A. 
vention, brought in his report. 

Dr. Diekman reported in connection with 
the New York State convention. 

Dr. Schaefer reported on the New Jersey 
Association convention. 


con- 


Pharmaceutical 

Dr. Wimmer and Mr. Latham reported on 
Pharmaceutical Association 
Dr. Anderson on the N. A. 


the Connecticut 
convention, and 
R. D. 
All of these reports were accepted with the 
thanks of the Branch. 
Huco H. SCHAEFER, Secretary 


PHILADELPHIA. 
\ joint meeting of the Philadelphia Branch 


of the A. Ph. A National Pharma- 
marking the 


Service 


and the 
ceutical Association, 
Branch, 


Phar- 


opening of the 1917-18 sessions of the 


was held at the Philadelphia College of 


macy, Monday evening, October 8th, with the 
President, Ambrose Hunsberger, in the chair 
The first part of the meeting was devoted to 
routine business, reading of the minutes, com 
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mittee reports, etc. This business dispensed 
with, the first speaker on the program, E. G. 
Eberle, was called upon to present a report of 
the meeting of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association held at Indianapolis. Mr. Eberle 
with his characteristic thoroughness covered 
every phase of the convention’s proceedings. 
He called particular attention to President 
Wulling’s masterly address and congratulated 
the National Association of Retail Druggists 
on its concurrence with Dr. Wulling’s sug- 
gestion for the federation of the associations 
into one governing body representing the en- 
tire body pharmaceutic. Mr. H. B. Mason’s 
timely paper on “Compulsory Health Insur- 
ance’’ was also discussed by the speaker and 
the suggestion was made that the Branch 
devote part of another evening’s program to 
a consideration of this impending proposition. 

Secretary R. P. Fischelis, of the Pennsyl- 
vania Pharmaceutical Association, then re- 
ported their annual meeting, held at Pitts- 
burgh, and mentioned among several other in- 
teresting remarks that a new feature of the 
association’s program is to be the publication 
of a quarterly journal. He added that 
Philadelphia, as usual, did its share in sub- 
mitting papers and contributed in making 
the meeting one of the most successful in the 
history of the Association. 

Dr. A. W. Miller, the next speaker, told 
of the successful meeting of the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association, and stated 
that all the sessions were devoted to the pre- 
sentation of committee reports. He particu- 
larly referred to the attitude of the Associa- 
tion to the metric system. Pharmaceutical 
firms find it a hardship to have to do business 
with the Government and foreign trade in 
terms of metric units while here at home 
they are obliged to use the cumbersome 
avoirdupois and apothecaries systems. De- 
spite the simplicity of the metric system and 
the complexity of the systems now in vogue, 
Dr. Miller thought that it will take some 
time before we adopt the decimal system 
which we have already long used in our coin- 
age. He also suggested that it was the senti- 
ment of the convention that the retail drug- 
ist would profit more, in the present condi- 
tion of the market, by careful buying and the 
quick turning over of stock 

Dr. J. W. Sturmer then spoke of his visit 
to the Chemical Exposition in New York and 
rather impressed careful listeners with the 
fact that, after all, there was but little that 


was actually new, to the man who kept in 
touch with the advances of modern chemical 
progress through the journals. He called 
attention to a novel process which was termed 
“per-evaporation’’ and which involved the 
use of pyroxylin-like sack or septum in which 
the weak solution of a crystalline body was 
placed and by a dialyzation process was con- 
centrated without resorting to use of heat. 
Dr. R. P. Fischelis spoke of other apparatus 
of the exhibition. 

The meeting of the National Association 
of Retail Druggists was carefully reported 
by S. C. Henry, recently elected secretary of 
that organization. Mr. Henry, with his 
customary tact and preciseness, interpreted 
the association’s action relative to the post- 
ponement of their full endorsement of the 
Edmonds’ bill. At the conclusion of the 
speaker’s remarks, Mr. Beringer voiced his 
regret for the lack of coéperation of the N. A. 
R. D. in their unqualified support of the 
Edmonds’ bill and stated that their inaction 
nullified to some extent the work of those 
who had fought so hard and worked so faith- 
fully towards making the movement a suc- 
cess. Wm. W. McNeary coincided with the 
views of Mr. Henry. Further discussion of 
this proposition was participated in by Messrs. 
Apple, Eberle and others. 

President Hunsberger then called attention 
to the fact that Mr. Henry was about to leave 
Philadelphia for his new home in Chicago, 
and that his loss to the pharmacists here would 
be large. The Chairman further stated 
that he would entertain a motion conferring 
honorary membership in the Local Branch 
upon Mr. Henry. Such motion was made 
and unanimously adopted. 

Attention was also called that Mr. England’s 
continued absence was due to illness and on the 
motion of Prof. C. H. LaWall, seconded by 
George M. Beringer, it was unanimously 
voted that the Secretary be directed to con- 
vey to Mr. England the expression of sym- 
pathy and wishes for his speedy recovery. 

This brought to a termination the Local 
Branch’s share if the evening’s program. The 
secretary, however, would be remiss in his 
report without alluding to the predominating 
feature of the latter part of the evening's 
program, that is, Mr: Beringer’s able paper in 
which he presented an outline of the formation 
and history of pharmaceutical service in the 


French army 


Ivor GRIFFITH, Secretary. 
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VICIOUS NONSENSE. 

Under this caption the New York Board of 
Health 
dealing with vaccination and serum therapy 
that Jems for July. 
The 
and followed by answers of the 


Journal answers some information(?) 


appeared in Jim Jam 


statements of the latter are numbered 
former, in- 
dented. These are in part reprinted for the 
reason that the public frequently accepts such 
matter without further investigation 

1. Do know that infantile paralysis 


often follows vaccination? 


you 
(See report of in- 
illness and death 
Loyster, in 


54 cases of 
from by James A. 
New York State during 1914; and statistics.) 
Infantile paralysis 


vestigation of 
vaccination 


Of course we do. 
also often follows baptism, simply because 
the disease affects mainly children in early 
life. 

2. Do you know that investigations of the 
epidemics of 1907 and 1916 produced strong 
evidence that they were started from vaccine 
virus? (See New York Herald for Sept. 28, 
1916.) 

Inasmuch as we were in constant close 
contact with all scientific investigations car- 
ried on concerning the epidemic, we can 
state positively that no such evidence was 
produced. 

3. Do you know that hundreds of United 
States have 
suffered 
typhoid 
Army Reports.) 

The 
inoculated with typhoid vaccine, and this 
afforded them effective protection against 
typhoid fever, as the records will show. At 


soldiers on the Texas border 


fever caused by 


and 


paratyphoid 
(See 


from 
vaccination? newspapers 


troops at the Texas border were 


that time it was not yet customary, as it is 
now, to inoculate also with paratyphoid vac- 
(a distinct 


cine, and so paratyphoid fever 
disease) did occur among the soldiers 
4. Do you know that paratyphoid was un- 
known until the British soldiers in India were 
inoculated with Wright’s anti-typhoid serum, 
and that it occurs only in persons who have 
been inoculated? 
Paratyphoid fever was known long be- 
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work on typhoid 


Wright 


inoculation. 


fore began his 


That the disease occurs only 


in those who have been inoculated, or is 


even more frequent in these individuals, 


is absolutely false 


5. Do you know that paratyphoid fever 
is human hog cholera? (Appleton’s Medical 
Dictionary, Jan. 1916, defines it: Para 


typhoid fever or the 


bacillus—An 


typhoid—Resembling 


typhoid bacillus. P. organism 


belonging to the hog cholera group, which 
causes paratyphoid fever.) 
Paratyphoid fever is not human hog 


cholera. The paratyphoid bacillus does not 
cause hog cholera. 
6. Do you know that 
culosis are treated by specialists to blood de- 
writings 


cancer and tuber- 


basement from vaccination? (See 
of Sir Robert Bell, for 43 years cancer specialist 
in London, and many others.) 

a quack or an ignoramus 


‘blood 


No one except 

regards cancer and tuberculosis as a 
debasement from vaccination.”’ 
7. Do you know that, contrary to the general 
belief, the wide use of diphtheria antitoxin 
has neither lowered the number of cases nor 
the deaths? (See report of special inquiry by 
the New York City Health Department 
Published in the New York World for June 12, 
1917.) 

As the original source of the statistics to 
which this has reference, we may be per- 
mitted to say that our figures, like those of 
every other health department, show that 
the introduction of the antitoxin treatment 
for diphtheria reduced the death rate from 
diphtheria, 7. e., the number of deaths per 

1,000 of population, enormously. No re- 
port ever issued by this Department can be 
twisted to show otherwise. 


THE VENEREAL DISEASE PERIL. 
Pharmacists are in a position to do their 
part in educating the public relative to the 
venereal disease peril that is invariably more 
in evidence during and after a war. The 
following is taken from an editorial in the 


Long Island Medical Journal and the appeal is 
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to doctors; the subject should receive the 
serious attention of every citizen: 

“In the glitter and enthusiasm of military 
activity, in the gathering together of young 
men to make an army, in the concentration 
of recruits and training camps, one is apt to 
forget an intensely human side, the purely 
animal nature of which is the main deterrent 
from its public discussion. In all that we 
hear from the battlefield, in all that we read 
of wounds and death, of victory and defeat, 
nothing appears in the public press about the 
venereal disease hospitals. In all the news- 
paper and magazine reports which told us 
what a splendid sample of an army we had 
sent to Mexico, not one word was said of the 
number of cases of venereal infection which, in 
spite of all reasonable precautions, ran well up 
into the thousands upon thousands and were 
brought back from the Mexican border to be 
multiplied broadcast throughout the land. * * 
* * Perhaps your son will be drafted; 
with your knowledge of what syphilis, usually, 
and gonorrhea, often, leaves in its wake, can 
you laugh if your son gets infected? Can you 
remain indifferent if some one else’s son in- 
fects your daughter? These are bald, crude, 
unvarnished thoughts: Have you done your 
part to prevent the venereal peril in our own 
armies—are you coéperating in any way with 
the efforts of the Council for National De- 
fense to prevent a great wave of venereal dis- 
ease sweeping across the country, and adding 
its millions to the millions already diseased? 
Use your influence in the community, and ex- 
plain to your boy and others what paresis, 
locomotor ataxia, pelvic abscess, ophthalmia, 
and a few dozen other ‘trifling’ consequences 
of youthful indiscretions mean. It is part of 
‘doing your bit:’ ”’ 


THE HANBURY MEDALIST, PROF. 
HENRY GEORGE GREENISH. 

The Hanbury medal was founded in memory 
of Daniel Hanbury, and at present is the 
highest guerdon bestowed upon those who 
have done signal scientific service to pharmacy 
This medal, together with a sum of money, 
Sir Thomas Han- 


presented in the name o 
bury, is awarded biennially. Prof. John M 
Maisch, permanent secretary for many years 
of the American Pharmaceutical Association, 
was honored with this requital in 1893. The 


been made to Prof. Henry 


iward this year has 
George Greenish, well known to American 
pharmacists through his contributions to 


vharmaceutical literature and also his compre 


hensive and authoritative work on ‘The Micro- 
scopical Examination of Foods and Drugs,” and 
in collaboration with E. Collin, ““Anatomical 
Atlas of Vegetable Powders.”’ 
ish was elected an honorary member of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association in 1913. 

The sketch following is from the Phar- 
maceutical Journal and Pharmacist, October 6, 


Professor Green- 


1917, p. 161: 

“Henry George Greenish, the son of Thomas 
Greenish, pharmaceutical chemist, a leader in 
pharmacy, who was Treasurer of the Society 
(1878-80) (British Pharmaceutical), and twice 
elected President (1880-1881), was born in 
London in 1855, and received his general 





PROF. HENRY GEORGE GREENISH 


education at the Philological (now Maryle- 
bone Grammar) School, where he gained the 
Basil Wood Scholarship, and from which he 
matriculated. He was apprenticed to his 
father, won a Bell scholarship in 1875, and asa 
student in the School of Pharmacy in 1876-77 
was awarded silver medals for chemistry, prac- 
tical chemistry, botany, pharmacy, and materia 
medica, and the Society’s silver medal He 
became a pharmaceutical chemist in 1876, 
and for a session acted as demonstrator in the 
Chemical Laboratory of the School of Phar 
macy. Afterwards he studied for two years 
at the University of Dorpat, and for a short 
time in the University of Vienna, thus laying 
the foundations of that unique familiarity with 
Continental languages and science which has 


proved of lifelong advantage to him, and to the 
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interests of pharmaceutical science In 1890 
Greenish was appointed lecturer on materia 
medica in the Society's School, being installed 
as Professor of Materia Medica in 1893, and of 
Materia Medica 1896, the 
latter designation being subsequently changed 


and Pharmacy in 


to Pharmaceutics. And for several years he 
has held the office of Dean of the School.’’ 


John F. Hancock, ex-President of the Amer- 


ican Pharmaceutical Association 873), was 
given a complimentary dinner by the Wedge 
Club Hotel 
October 25th. The speaker of the occasion was 
Dr. D. M. R. Culbreth, and a large assemblage 
The delightful 


everyone entered into the spirit of good 


wood of Baltimore at Rennert, 


was present. affair was a 
one; 
fellowship in honoring one of the most be- 


loved of Baltimore’s pharmacists 


Announcement has reached us of the mar- 
riage of Miss Dorothy Webster Lloyd, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. John Uri Lloyd, Clif- 
ton, Cincinnati, to Mr. James Arthur Brett. 


Rev. William Procter Remington, son of 
Prof. and Mrs. Joseph P. Remington, for five 
years rector of St. Paul’s Church, Minneapolis, 
has been elected suffragan bishop for South 
Dakota. Rev. 
Minn -apolis base hospital, and in that capacity 


Remington is chaplain of the 


has been expecting a call to France 


JOURNAL OF THE 


The Montreal College of Pharmacy has 
been absorbed by McGill University and 
Prof. A. B. J. Moore, heretofore dean of the 
former institution, has been appointed head 
of the new department in McGill, and also 





MOORE 


PROF. A. B. J 


Medica, 
Prof. Moore succeeded the late 
E. Morrison (President of the A. Ph. A 
Montreal College of 


and, like his precedessor, is a member of the 


professor of Materia Pharmacy and 


Toxicology. 
Prot. f. 
in 1896) in Pharmacy 


American Pharmaceutical Association 


OBITUARY. 


IN MEMORY OF CHARLES CASPARI, JR. 


BORN MAY 3I, “DECEASED OCTO- 


BER 13, I917. 


1850 


When in the October number of the Journal, 


a photograph of Prof. Charles Caspari, Jr., 
accompanied by a brief sketch of his life, 
was presented, we did not anticipate that 


before the issue had reached our Association 


members the final summons would come 


forhim. Those who attended the Indianapolis 
telegram of 


Caspari, 


meeting will remember that a 


good wishes was sent to Professor 


who was absent on account of the condition 


of his health, which made long railway travel 


inadvisable. This did not, however, prevent 


him from continuing his work and the day 


before his demise found this untiring worket 


engaged in his laboratory; the next morning, 


however, the impaired ‘‘fountain-head,’’ as 


he had termed it, ceased to be it, ind his 
labors were abruptly concluded. He hoped 
to work until the end, and he passed away 
at his home, as he had wished 

At the memorial meeting held in Balti 
more, October Professor H. P. Hynson, 
in his remarks, read from the Preface of the 
Second Edition of Caspari’s ‘Treatise on 
Pharmacy,” as follows 

“At the opening of the new century it seen 
meet that special recognition should be given 
to those earnest workers who, during the past 

ty year devoted thei t rts to 
vetterment of American Pharm 1 it 1 
with this object in view that t iuthor de 
cided to present to hi eadel the portrait 


of a few men who may justly be termed lead 


whose examples it behooves u I] 
lhough 


with us, the 


ers, and 


to emulate these noble men are no 


longet record of their valuable 
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and unselfish labors remains as a_ glorious 
heritage to the present and coming genera- 
tion of pharmacists and as a forceful incentive 
for a continuation of that scientific spirit of 
investigations which has placed the profession 
of pharmacy in this country on a most cred- 
itable toundation.”’ 

‘To these names,” said the speaker, ‘“‘may 
now be added the name of Charles Caspari, Jr.’ 

Ex-President of the A. Ph. A., John F. 
Hancock, presided and E. F. Kelly acted as 


’ 


secretary of the meeting. There was a large 
attendance to do honor to the memory of thé 
deceased. Telegrams and letters were read 
from the following: Messrs. J. D. Stotle- 
meyer, Fred W. Sultan, Louis Schulze, George 
M. Beringer, Charles H. Ware and J. L. 
Lemberger; Professors Charles H. LaWall, 
Alfred B. Huested, Henry Kraemer; Doctors 
William H. Welch, J. M. Francis, J. H. Beal, 
H. V. Arny and H. A. B. Dunning; St. Louis 
College of Pharmacy, School of Pharmacy 
University of Illinois, Massachusetts College 
of Pharmacy, Meyer Brothers Druggist, 
John T. Milliken & Company, American 
Pharmaceutical Association, through its Secre- 
tary, William B. Day. 

We are quoting from the report in the Balti- 
more Sun, of October 24, for an account of 
the meeting: 

“Seldom has a greater tribute been paid 
to the memory of a member of the faculty 
of the University of Maryland than that to 
Dean Charles Caspari, Jr., who died October 
13. The amphitheatre of the chemical lec- 
ture room was filled with students, pharma- 
cists, teachers of medicine and pharmacy 
and others who had known and had the high- 
est admiration for the deceased. His career 
as a teacher, as a friend, as a husband and 
father was spoken of in the highest terms. 

“Prof. J. W. Sturmer, Vice-Dean of the 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, and E. G 
Eberle, Editor of the JoURNAL OF THE AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, came from 
Philadelphia to pay their respects. Among the 
speakers were Prof. Sturmer, E. G. Eberle, 
John B. Thomas, Dr. Timothy O. Heatwole, 
Dr. Randolph Winslow, Dr. A. R. L. Dohme, 
Dr. Henry P. Hynson, John C. Muth, Dr. D. 
M. R. Culbreth, and Dr. John F. Hancock 

“Dr. Culbreth said that for thirty years 
he had been associated intimately with Dr 
Caspari and that his industry and broad 


knowledge and unselfishness were manifested 


at all times. He spoke of many instances 


of the deceased’s high sense of honor and 
honesty. 

““His honesty was an inalienable birth- 
right,’ said the speaker. ‘I once asked him 
what was his strongest characteristic, and he 
replied that it was championing the just cause 
and seeing its consummation. His word was 
his bond in all matters. He loved his work 
inordinately and gave more than his contract 
called for. He was magnanimous in _ his 
knowledge and hated untruthfulness. He 
shared others burdens and never shrank from 
any duty.’ 

“Mr. Eberle declared that there was not a 
member of the American Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation who did not grieve over the loss of 
Dr. Caspari. He added that his frankness, 
love of truth and dependability made any- 
thing he said valuable to the entire pharma- 
ceutical world. He told of the great help the 
Baltimorean had given the Association when 
he was its secretary from 1894 to 1911. 

“Dr. A. R. L. Dohme told of how in his 
father’s store young Caspari had influenced 
those around him to be honest and accurate, 
and of his valuable contributions to pharmacy 
and his high ideals in the profession. 

“Mr. Muth spoke of his generosity and 
model home life and his endeavor to make all 
his friends and relatives happy and contented. 

“As one of the regents of the University, Dr. 
Winslow said the institution had lost one of 
its most valued teachers. He declared the 
city and state also had suffered a distinct 
loss in the passing away of Dr. Caspari. 

“Prof. Sturmer said that pharmacy would 
be a long time recovering from the loss and 
that one of its really great men had passed 
away 

“Dr. Heatwole related many pleasant conver- 
sations he had had with Prof. Caspari and how, 
on all occasions, the noted pharmacist was 
ready and willing to give advice and put his 
knowledge at the disposal of younger men 

“Prof. Hynson, at the conclusion of his re 
marks, asked the audience to stand in a silent 
tribute to Prof. Caspari.”’ 

A temporary committee was appointed to 
consider plans for a Caspari memorial; this 
committee will be enlarged and is now com 
posed of John F. Hancock, chairman, D1 
D. M. R. Culbreth, Dr. A. R. L. Dohme, J 
C. Muth, J. B. Thomas and E. F. Kelly 
An announcement will soon be made as to 
the form of the memorial and means by which 


it is to be established 





TRIBUTES. 
JOS. L. LEMBERGER 

With painful sorrow I learn of the death of 
our time-honored friend, Prof. Charles Caspari, 
Jr. It is sad, and, to many of his friends, a 
sudden ending of a very useful career. Few 
persons knew that he had been in poor health 
for several months. 

The pharmaceutical world and the Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical Association have lost a 
friend and eager devotee to all that is worth 
while in the profession. 

My acquaintance with late 
covers a period of at least twenty-five years 
and I have not a single memory of the de- 
He was an 


our friend 


parted one that is not pleasant. 
earnest worker, patient and persevering, and 
a faithful friend. 

JOHN URI LLOYD. 

Professor Charles Caspari, Jr., and myself 
have been friends these several decades, and 
have been most intimately associated for many 
years. He was possessed of one of the kind- 
est characters of any man I have ever met, and 
yet, in behalf of a cause that he felt to be right- 
eous, was an example of firmness and stead- 
fastness. Loyal to his friends to the utmost 
degree—self-sacrificing was he, in every posi- 
tion I have known him to be placed. In this 
I am not extending any information to those 
who knew him, but am hoping that what may 
be said will lead to the inspiration of others 
who, coming into the field of pharmacy, stand, 
as I saw Professor Caspari, in the enthusiasm 
of early manhood, and the hopefulness that 
led him to a crowning success in every direc- 
tion where he touched pharmacy, be it prac 
tical or educational. To this I to add 
that the home life of Professor Caspari ap- 
often 


wish 


pealed to me so sincerely that I would 
reflect over the opportunities I have had of 
visiting his family. As a citizen, he set an 
example to all who knew him, and as is to be 
comprehended, inspired his family with the 
highest ideals, both in domestic life and Amer- 
can citizenship. 

To me the loss of Professor Caspari strikes 
doubly hard, because so few of my comrades 
of old are yet with us in American pharmaceu 
tical society life, and I fully comprehend that 
those who still linger must, within a very rea- 


sonable time, note the narrowing of the 
family circle, now, alas, all too small 
Should you present your readers with letters 


from the friends of our departed brother, | 


JOURNAL 





OF THE 


would consider it a favor if, either as a whole 
or in part, you would award me the privilege 
them in this melancholy 


of uniting with 


letter of earnest praise. 


J. H. BEAL. 

The news of Professor Caspari’s death caused 
me profound sorrow. He was one of the ablest 
men in American pharmacy, though so mod- 
est and unassuming that only those who were 
intimately associated with him were able to 
appreciate his breadth of mind and strength 
of character. 

While a conservative 
always ready and willing to give a new cause 
a hearing and to pronounce judgment in ac- 
cordance with the argument and evidence. 
He was of very even temperament and pos- 
sessed the somewhat rare quality of 
able to maintain his own convictions without 


by nature, he was 


being 


embittering those with whom he differed. 

He served the American Pharmaceutical 
Association faithfully and diligently for many 
years, and contributed very largely to the 
success of the National Formulary. His name 
is one of the most worthy that appears on the 
Roll of Honor of the Association. 


W. L. DEWOODY. 


It is with deep regret that I learn of the de- 
mise of Prof. Charles Caspari, Jr. He was so 
actively identified with the affairs of the As 
sociation, so loyal to its objects, so diligent 
in the performance of every duty assigned him, 
so genial and cordial in his relations to his 
fellow members, that he will be sorely missed 
and long remembered and honored by those 
who knew him His work will 


live long after him, a monument more to be 


well. go d 


desired than one of stone or bronze. 


HENRY M. WHELPLEY. 

He always looked so well, happy and am- 
bitious that it is difficult to realize that Pro 
Charles Caspari, Jr., 
work in this world. My acquaintance with 
him dates back to the Asheville, N. C., 
ing in 1894. I had heard from the late Charles 
E. Dohme and other Baltimoreans of Professor 


fessor has ceased his 


meet 


Caspari’s worth as a pharmacist and a citizen 
| | 

During my first conversation, I was impressed 
with the fact that here was a man who would 


attention to the trivial and common 


not give 

plac His inflexible determination was also 
apparent and years of intimate association 
in A. Ph. A. duties as well in a social way 
demonstrated that Professor Caspar1 main 
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tained a determination to discharge the duties 
of life as they came along. He was well fitted 
for life’s work and made a record of good ser- 
vice. Professor Caspari was a scholar who 
maintained the human touch and, as demon- 
strated in his Practice of Pharmacy, remem- 
bered the little things that go to make up the 
sum total of life. He was a gentleman under 
all circumstances and belonged to the type 
which is a credit to any calling. 


GEORGE M. BERINGER. 


Professor Charles Caspari, Jr., has answered 
the summons and his spirit ‘has crossed the 
bar.’’ Another leader of American pharmacy 
has completed a useful and exemplary career; 
the reveille and the ‘Great 


has sounded 


Commander’”’ has called him to receive the 
well-earned reward. 

As an author, as a teacher and as a co- 
laborer in pharmacy and chemistry, Professor 
Charles Caspari, Jr., consistently strove for 
higher ideals in his chosen calling. His many 
years of service as General Secretary of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association and as 
editor of its Annual Proceedings, attested to 
his noteworthy 


qualifications for patient, 


unselfish and conscientious work. 


His service on the Committee of Revision 


of the United States Pharmacopoeia was 
equaily faithful and diligent. He was an as- 
sociate whose advice I frequently sought, 


whose character I admired and whose friend- 
ship I cherished. 


FREDERICK J. WULLING. 


Professor Charles Caspari, Jr., will go down 
in American pharmaceutical history as one 
of the pharmaceutical pillars of his time. His 
influence will live on and carry with it all that 
he so valiantly stood and fought for in the 
battle for higher and better things for phar- 
macy. Not only was hea scholar and aman of 
intellectual but 
refinement 


attainment and capacity, 
American gentleman of 
Personally, I have lost one of 


Pharmacy 


also an 
and culture. 
my good friends and colleagues. 
has lost one of its best workers 
cates. 


and advo- 


L. E. SAYRE. 


The surprising announcement of the death 


of my almost lifelong associate brings me 


again to face the solemn and stern fact, that 


the great and unyielding Proprietor of us all 
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has claimed another of our most faithful and 

devoted workers in our honored profession. 
To me this means more than extinction of 

life. 


works will follow him 


It closes the valuable labors of one whose 
—it is true—but, added 
to this, it is sad to think that never again shall 
we have that inspiring personal touch which 
we have experienced by his living among and 
with us. 


F. E. STEWART. 


The name of Professor Charles Caspari, Jr., 
has been added to the list of men in 


pharmacy who have passed over to the other 


grea 
side. Those of us who were closely associated 
with him during his service as permanent 
secretary of the American Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation had an opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with the true character of the man. 
He was an active worker for the Association 
but wasso quiet and unassuming that very few, 
except those who were in personal touch with 
his work, really knew how much work he did 
accomplish. 

As chairman of the Special Committee on 
National Legislation of the A. Ph. A., for 
several years, I had occasion to consult him 
frequently and I have preserved in my corre- 
spondence, for reference purposes, a number 
of communications which I filed at the time 
because of their intrinsic merit, and now value 
even more highly on account of their historic 
worth. I have just been reading them over 
and am impressed with their character. They 
well reveal the character of the man who 
wrote them. 

JULIUS A. KOCH. 


While not entirely unexpected, the news of 
the death of Prof. Charles Caspari, Jr., af- 
fects me deeply. American pharmacy has 
lost another of her big men, for Professor 
Caspari was the embodiment of what I con- 
sider makes up our great men. He was mod- 
est and retiring, yet forceful and aggressive 
when occasion demanded. I consider it one 
of my greatest privileges to have been num- 


bered among his friends. 


WILLIAM B. DAY. 


It has always been a matter of regret to me 
that I had so little opportunity to know Pro- 
fessor Caspari My activity in 
the Association began about the time that he 


personally. 


retired as General Secretary. 
If I were asked to give my opinion of the 
man, I would say that what impressed me 
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most deeply was his fine character. He was 
thoroughly a gentleman in all that the word 
implies. His deep and lifelong interest in the 
American Pharmaceutical Association and in 
pharmaceutical education to which he gave 
his best years and his greatest energies mark 
him as a leader in a group of educated and 
whose activities were 


earnest pharmacists 


associated closely with his own. His loss 
will be deeply felt by pharmacists generally 
and especially by his associates in the college 
and the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion. 


H. V. ARNY. 


The death of Professor Charles Caspari, Jr., 
leaves a void that can scarcely be filled. In 
all of his work for pharmacy and for the Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical Association, Professor 
Caspari served with a modesty and single- 
mindedness of purpose that is a constant ex- 
ample to all of us. Personally, I mourn the 


loss of a good friend. 


JOHN G. GODDING. 


Prof. Charles Caspari, Jr., was a leader in 
American Pharmacy, a large contributor and 
loyal worker in the American Pharmaceutical 
These contributions will remain 
a lasting memorial of his life-work. Another 
threshold to 


Association. 


valued friend has crossed the 


another room before us. 


CHARLES T. P. FENNEL. 


I regret to learn that another one of our 
best friends of American pharmacy has passed 
away. Prof. Charles Caspari, Jr., might be 
called one of the old line of fighters for Amer- 
ican pharmacy, true education in all branches 
of pharmaceutic endeavor and coupled with 
the commercial advantages that accrued to 
the pharmacist in the practical application of 
principles of pharmaceutic theory. His en- 
deavors have borne good fruit and his memory 
will remain green in the annals of American 
pharmacy. 

LOUIS SCHULZE. 


As a former student of the late Dr. Charles 
Caspari, Jr., and an associate in various 
pharmaceutical bodies for the past thirty 


years, I feel it but due him to say through the 
A. Pu 
inspired his students toward all that 


A. JOURNAL that he was one who ever 
was best 
and noblest in the profession 

And though his attainments were far above 


the average of those in the profession, vet at 
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all times he was most approachable by the 
humblest of the profession, and ever ready 
and glad to advise and counsel any who asked 
counsel and advice of him; he, himself, at all 
times being the very personification § of 
humility. 

Well do we 


fellow-pharmacists in 


remember several occasions, 


when his various or- 
ganizations would have been pleased to elect 
him to positions of honor, yet he always in- 
sisted on declining, but when it came to do any 
work for the betterment of pharmacy no one 
was more earnest, nor zealous in the cause 
If there was a predominating feature of his 
life, we believe that it was duty, and duty 
well done, and this he ever tried to impress 
upon those who were students under him. 


He has joined the innumerable majority 
that have gone before, but the example he 
set whilst upon earth, and the work he did, 
will long live in the hearts of all true lovers of 


the profession he so nobly adorned 


E. G. EBERLE. 


In the last number of the JOURNAL a photo- 
graph of Prof. Charles Caspari, Jr., was used 
for frontispiece, accompanied by a brief sketch. 
While we were aware that conditions had de- 
veloped in the health of Professor Caspari 
that might call him away very suddenly, this 
thought did not enter into our decision. Of 
course, it was an incident but there seemed to 
be an impelling desire to pay this little tribute 
We were shocked to receive the word that this 
faithful worker for pharmacy and the Associa- 
tion had passed away; the news came when 
the October issue of the JOURNAL was com- 
pleted and it was mailed to the members on 
the day when the family and friends of the 
deceased were mournfully gathered about his 
mortal remains. 

Professor 


During the years that we knew 


Caspari he endeared himself by his singular 
modesty and amiability, and his great zeal 
and interest for pharmacy. His precepts, his 
teachings, have left, for the attention of those 
those yet to 
that 


in their pharmaceutical careers. His 


who survive him and come, 


gleanings of knowledge will guide them 


genial 


nature won those with whom and for whom 


he labored, and his keen, strong intellect and 


t 


sound, good sense, united with energy tn action 


and firmness in resolution, marked his efforts 
for pharmacy and his years of valuable ser 
vice for the American Pharmaceutical Asso 


ciation 
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SOCIETIES AND COLLEGES. 


NATIONAL PHARMACEUTICAL SER- 
VICE ASSOCIATION. 


Fifty new members, representing twenty- 
two states, the District of Columbia and 
Canada, were elected into the National 
Pharmaceutical Service Association at the 
regular monthly meeting, held October 8th, 
at the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. 

Dr. F. E. Stewart, who had been sent to the 
Convention of the Pennsylvania Medical So- 
ciety by the Association, to secure their co- 
operation in the movement for the organiza- 
tion of a Pharmaceutical Corps, reported that 
the matter would be taken up in the Pennsyl- 
vanita Medical Journal, which is the official 
organ of the Society. 

The report of Treasurer J. C. Peacock 
showed a balance of $65.15. 

A letter from Mr. C. A. Mayo, recommend- 
ing a concerted effort to obtain publicity in 
the lay press for the organizing of a Pharma- 
ceutical Corps, was read and referred to the 
Executive Committee 

President George M. Beringer read an ex- 
tremely interesting paper on ‘‘The Pharma- 
ceutical Service in the French Army.’’ The 
paper is to be published and distributed to the 
members of the Association and to others in- 
terested. 

A vote of thanks was given to Mr. Beringer 
for his interesting presentation of the subject. 

Dr. F. E. Stewart and Messrs. E. G. Eberle 
and C. H. LaWall discussed the paper. 

It was reported that the Edmonds Bill, 
which seeks to create a Pharmaceutical Corps 
in the Army, would not be brought to the 
floor of the House by the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs until the December Session of 
Congress. At that time, it is hoped that a 
hearing will be arranged so that representa- 
tives of the pharmaceutical profession can 
present their opinions in detail. 

The Association desires particularly to keep 
in touch with pharmacists who have en 
listed, or who have been conscripted, so that 
if the Bill should pass, provision can be made to 
have them transferred to the Pharmaceutical 
Corps 

Applications for membership should be sent 
to the Secretary, Robert P. Fischelis, 828 N 
Fifth St., Philadelphia, Pa 

ROBERT P. FISCHELIS, 


Secretary 


NATIONAL WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

The forty-third annual meeting of the 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Association 
was held in Chicago during the week begin- 
ning October 1. The attendance was large 
and the proceedings reflected the condition 
of the times. One of the most satisfactory 
reports was that of the Committee on Suits 
against Members, which conveyed to the 
members the pleasing information that the 
Parke suit, long pending against them, had 
been settled. 

Chairman Dr. A. W. Miller presented an ex- 
cellent report on the metric system, in which re- 
plies from about 100 members were incor- 
porated expressing their views on a general 
adoption of this system; the majority of the 





CHARLES E. BEDWELL 
President N. W. D. A 


replies were favorable. Membership was 
authorized in the American Metric Association 

The plan of Ex-President F J Wulling of 
the American Pharmaceutical Association, 
providing for a federation of all drug inter- 
ests, was presented and referred to the Board 
of Control to be reported on at next annual 
meetings 


An interesting and valuable report was made 


by Dr. A. R. L. Dohme, chairman of the Com 
mittee on Prevention of Adulteration on the 
condition of the drt ind chemical market 


W. L. Crounse, representative of the N. W 
D A it W hingto1 explained the War 
Revenue Law and the effect on the wholesale 


drug and manu 
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Adopting the recommendations of President 
James W 
Board of Control was increased, and a Senior 


Morrison, the membership of the 


Council established, composed of the ex- 
presidents of the Association. [ach _presi- 
dent, upon expiration of his term of office, 
automatically becomes a member of this 
Council. 

The report of the Legislative Committee 
dealt in detail with enacted legislation, both 
state and national, and a discussion of pro 
posed measures that failed 

The Association has provided for prizes to 
be given for papers on the subject of ‘‘The 
Advantages of Buying through the Jobber.’ 
The contest is open to salesmen representing 
the membership of the Association 

New York City was selected for the next 





F. E. HOLLIDAY 
Secretary N. W. D. A. 


place of meeting, and the following officers 
were elected: 

President, Charles E. Bedwell, Omaha, Neb. 

First Vice-President, Robert H. Bradley, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Second Vice-President, Saunders Norvell, 
New York, N. Y. 

Third Vice-President, H. C. Risher, Waco, 
Texas. 

Fourth Vice-President, W. C. Miller, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Fifth Vice-President, Clarence FE. Hope, Bos- 
ton, Muss. 

Secretary, F. E. Holliday, New York, N. Y. 

Assistant Secretary, Evans FE. A. Stone, New 
York, N, Y¥. 





OF THE 


CHICAGO VETERAN DRUGGISTS’ AS- 
SOCIATION 

October 22, the Chicago Veteran Druggists’ 
Association celebrated the eighty-eighth birth- 
day of O. F. Fuller, honorary president of the 
Association. ‘Thirty-three members and non 
members were assembled, and kind words 
spoken of the living with expressive carnations 
added to the happy event. N. A. R. D. Secre- 
tary Samuel C. Henry was introduced officially 
and responded in an appreciative and hopeful 
manner 

The example set by Chicago should stim- 
ulate like associations in other cities; it may be 
that the influence of the Chicago meeting of 
the A. Ph. A. will bring this about, responsive 
to the repeated call of Fra Wilhelm Bodemann. 


NEW YORK COLLEGE OF PHARMACY. 
We are advised that Dean H. H. Rusby has 
returned from his South American trip. Ina 
letter he communicated that he had secured 
many specimens and much information, both 
scientific and commercial, regarding medicinal 
plants and drugs. 
BROOKLYN COLLEGE OF PHARMACY. 
Brooklyn College of Pharmacy will cele- 
brate the twenty-fifth anniversary of two of 
its professors, D. C. Mangan and H. W. 
Schimpf. In honor of the event a dinner 
will be given November 21, at Elks Club. 
The chairman of the Dinner Committee is 
Henry B. Smith and of the Press Committee 


A. Percival Lohness. 


MASSACHUSETTS COLLEGE OF 
PHARMACY. 

War activities of various kinds are strongly 
in evidence at the Massachusetts College of 
Pharmacy. Thirty graduates and twenty- 
four students of the College have been reported 
as being in some branch of war service; many 
more are in training and expect to be called 
soon. Most of those in service are in base 
hospitals, ambulance corps, and army and 
navy medical corps, with a few in the avia- 
tion service or in the infantry. 

During the last two weeks representatives 
of the Liberty Loan Committee of New Eng- 
land addressed the various classes and Dean 
Bradley was invited to serve on a sub-commit- 
tee to secure subscriptions from the drug 
trade. Bonds amounting to more than two 
thousand dollars were taken by students and 
their friends. 

The students in attendance have subscribed 


dias 





RIO 
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to a fund for the purchase of a service flag to be 
displayed by the College, with a star for each 
student who has entered war service. 
Scholarships for the session of 1917-1918 
have been awarded as follows: the Massachu- 
setts State Pharmaceutical Association Scholar- 
ship to Argiris G. Sampanis, of Boston; the 


THE PHARMACIST AND THE 


THE WAR TAXES. 
ALCOHOL. 

Section 303 of the war revenue law reads: 
“That upon all distilled spirits produced in or 
imported into the United States upon which 
the tax now imposed by law has been paid, and 
which, on the day this act is passed, are held 
by a retailer in a quantity in excess of 50 gal- 
lons in the aggregate, or by any other person, 
corporation, partnership or association in any 
quantity, and which are intended for sale, there 
shall be levied, assessed, collected and paid a 
tax of $1.10 (or if intended for sale for beverage 
purposes or for use in the manufacture or 
production of any article used or intended 
for use as a beverage, a tax of $2.10) on each 
proof gallon.” 

A ruling by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue of October 23, T. D. 2547, reads: 

“Floor tax-sections 600, 601 and 602—(1) 
Alcohol held on October 3, 1917, by manufac- 
turers of proprietary medicines for use in 
manufacture as an ingredient in the manufac- 
ture of medicines is subject to the floor tax, 
unless on the day the act took effect it was in 
process of manufacture and had been rendered 
unfit for beverage purposes.”’ 

From this it would appear that all alcohol 
in the hands of manufacturers on October 3, 
if in its original condition, is subject to the 
excess tax on distilled spirits. 

SODA FOUNTAIN SUPPLIES. 

Section 313, subdivision a, reads in part 
“Upon all prepared syrups or extracts (in- 
tended for use in the manufacture or produc- 
tion of beverages, commonly known as soft 
drinks, by soda fountains, bottling establish- 
ments, and other similar places) sold by the 
manufacturer, producer, or importer thereof, 
if so sold for not more than $1.30 per gallon, a 
tax of 5 cents per gallon; if so sold for more 
than $1.30 and not more than $2 per gallon, 
a tax of 8 cents per gallon; if so sold for more 
than $2 and not more than $3 per gallon, a 
if so sold for more 


tax of 10 cents per gallon; 
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Eastern Drug Company Scholarship to R. 
Tracy Burrows, of Noank, Conn.; the Brewer 
and Company Scholarship to Francis J. Con- 
nors, of Westerly, Rhode Island; the Baird 
Memorial Scholarship to Leo D. Steinberg, of 
Boston; the Greenleaf Memorial Scholarship 
to George C. Schicks, Jr., of Lowell. 
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than $3 and not more than $4 per gallon, a tax 
of 15 cents per gallon, and if so sold for more 
than $4 per gallon a tax of 20 cents per gallon.” 

A tax of five cents per pound is levied on 
“carbonic acid gas’’ in drums or other con- 
tainers. 

TOBACCO, ETC. 

Section 403 reads in part: ‘‘That there shall 
also be levied and collected upon all manufac- 
tured tobacco and snuff in excess of one hun- 
dred pounds at any one place of business, and 
upon cigars in excess of five hundred at any 
one place of business and upon cigarettes in 
excess of one thousand at any one place of busi- 
ness, which were manufactured or imported 
and removed from factory or customs house 
prior to the enactment of this act, bearing tax- 
paid stamps affixed to such articles for the 
payment of the taxes thereon, and which are, 
on the day after this act is enacted, held and in- 
tended for sale by any person, corporation, 
partnership, or association, an additional tax 
equal to one-half the tax imposed by such sec- 
tions upon such articles and upon all manu- 
factured tobacco, snuff, cigars, or cigarettes, 
removed from factory or customs house after 
the passage of this act, but prior to the time 
when the tax imposed by Section 400 or Sec- 
tion 401, upon such articles takes effect, an 
additional tax equal to one-half the tax im- 
posed by such sections upon such articles.” 

PERFUMES AND PROPRIETARIES. 

Subdivisions ) and c of Section 601 read in 
‘‘Upon all perfumes, essences, 
petroleum 


part as follows 
toilet 
jellies, hair oils, pomades, hair dressings, hair 


extracts, waters, cosmetics, 


restoratives, hair dyes, tooth and mouth 
washes, dentrifices, tooth pastes, aromatic 
cachous, toilet soaps and powders, or any 


similar substance, article, or preparation by 


whatsoever name known or distinguished, upon 
all of the above which are used or applied or in 


tended to be used or applied for toilet pur 


sold by the manutac- 


turer, importer, or producer, a tax equivalent 


poses, and which are 
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to two per centum of the price for which so 
sold; and 

“Upon all pills, tablets, powders, tinctures: 
troches or lozenges, syrups, medicinal cordials 
or bitters, anodynes, tonics, plasters, liniments, 


salves, ointments, pastes, drops, waters (ex 


cept those taxed under section three hundred 
and fourteen of this act), essences, spirits, oils, 
and all medicinal preparations, compounds, or 
compositions whatsoever, the manufacturer or 


producer of which claims to have any private 


formula, secret, or occult art for making or 
preparing the same, or has or claims to have 


any exclusive right or title to the making or 


preparing the same, or which are prepared, 
uttered, vended, or exposed for sale under any 
letters patent, or trade mark, or which, if 
prepared by any formula, published or un- 
published, are held out or recommended to the 
public by the makers, venders, or proprietors 
thereof as proprietary medicines or medicinal 
articles or preparations, or as remedies or 
specifics for any disease, diseases, or affection 
whatever affecting the human or animal body, 
and which are sold by the manufacturer, pro- 
ducer, or importer, a tax equivalent to two 


the 


percentum of price for which so 


sold.”’ 

Upon all cameras sold by the manufacturer, 
producer or importer a tax is placed equivalent 
to two percentum of the price at which they 
are sold. 


TRADE MARKS, ETC. 


Owners of patents, good will, trade marks, 
trade brands and other intangible property 
are confused over the provisions of the war 


revenue law. How these are going to be 


valued in ascertaining the “‘invested capital’’ 
of the individual, partnership or corporation 


possessing them is a problem which is con- 
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fusing their owners and one on which Wash- 
ington as yet has made no ruling 
The wording of the provisions, which are in- 


cluded in the definition of “invested capital’’ 
given in the law, is as follows 

“The good-will, trade marks, trade brands, 
the 


or other intangible property 


a corporation or partnership 
shall be 


as invested capital if the corporation « 


franchise of 
included 


r part- 


nership made payment bona fide therefore 


specifically as such in cash or tangible property, 
the value of such good will, trade mark, trade 
or intangible property not to 


ish 


brand, franchis¢ 


exceed the actual cash value or actual c 


1 


the tangible property paid therefor 


value of 
at the time of such payment; but good will, 


trade .marks, trade brands, franchises of a 


corporation or partnership or other intangible 


property bona fide purchased prior to March 3, 


1917, for and with interest or shares in a 
partnership or for and with shares in the cap 
ital stock of a to 
March 3, 
March 3, 
terests or shares in the partnership or of the 
total shares of the capital stock of the corpora- 


tion, shall be included in invested capital at a 


corporation (issued prior 


1917) in an amount not to exceed on 


1917, 20 percentum of the total in- 


value not to exceed the actual cash value at 
the time of such purchase, and in case of issue 
of stock therefor not to exceed the par value of 
such stock.”’ 

In the case of an individual the wording is 
follows: 
The 
rights, good will, trade 


as 


actual cash value of patents, copy 


marks, trade brands, 


franchises or other intangible property paid 
into the trade or business at the time of such 


payment, if payment was made _ therefor 


specifically as such in cash or tangible property, 


not to exceed the actual cash or actual cash 


value of the tangible property bona fide paid 


therefor at the time of such payment.” 





BOOK NOTICES 


Pharmacy, Theoretical and Practical, In- 


cluding Arithmetic of Pharmacy, Edsel A. 
Ruddiman, Phar.M., M.D., Professor of 
Pharmacy and Materia Medica, Department 
of Pharmacy, Vanderbilt University. First 
edition, octavo, cloth, 267 pages. Price, 
$1.75. Published by John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., New York, 1917. 

The author of this splendid hand-book 
states in his preface that ‘‘the object of this 
book is to present in as few words as possible 
essential facts which every pharmacist should 


AND REVIEWS. 


know.’’ Professor Ruddiman also states it 


is his belief that ‘‘every student of pharmacy 


should possess copies Ol ‘opoela 


and National Formulary and use them as text 


books; and that only in this way will we come 
to have the proper knowledge of these 
authorities Having these books at hand there 


is no need of repeating in the text-book on 


' +} > 
BAVC ath LEC asl 


pharmacy what is 
The Cc 


throughout 


ymments given on pr 


parations 


book constitute exactly the 


this 


information which is needed by readers or 
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students of the United States Pharmacopoeia 
and National give a better 
understanding of these works. It is gratifying 
to add to one’s pharmaceutical library one 


Formulary to 


pharmaceutical text which is confined to com- 
nature without 
regards chemistry, 
This is not 


ments of a 
into 
physics, pharmacology, 
intended as a criticism of the larger works on 
pharmacy which take up pharmaceutical 
chemistry and other branches besides phar- 
macy, for there is also need for such volumes 

For the 
instruction 


pharmaceutical 
going details as 


etc. 


for reference and study purposes. 
student who receives laboratory 
in pharmacy as well as lectures on the art of 
pharmacy, this book is invaluable. It is also 
of great assistance to the practical druggist 
who desires to know the “whys and where- 
of the directions which he follows in 
pharmacopoeial and National For- 
The same high standard 


fores”’ 
making 
mulary preparations. 
to which Professor Ruddiman’s other publica- 
tions conform is maintained in this volume and 
we predict for it a wide use and great popularity. 
ROBERT P. FISCHELIS. 


Handbook of Pharmacognosy. By Otto A. 
Wall, M.D., Ph.D., Member of the Com- 
mittee for Revision of the Pharmacopoeia of 
the United States, 1880-1890 and 1890-1900; 
Second Vice-President of the Convention for 
the Revision of the United States Pharma- 
copoeia from 1900-1910; Presiding Officer of 
the United States Pharmacopoeia Convention 
Fourth Edition, Revised and En- 
Louis, C. V. Mosby Company, 
629 pages. 


of 1910; 
larged. St. 
1917. 

The book is not divided into chapters. 

The introduction of 27 pages discusses studies 
that should be fundamental or preliminary to 
the study of pharmacognosy and describes the 
various methods of classifying drugs to study 
them to the best advantage. 

The classification adopted by the author is 
the one of Schimper and of Maisch, based on 
the physical characters of the drugs. His 
classification differentiates drugs into eighty- 
six distinct The animal 
drugs are placed into the first eight groups; 
plants or flowering tops, sufficiently complete 
constitute the 

Fungi, 


classes or groups. 


for botanical determination, 
ninth group; 


podiaceae, Equisetaceae and Ferns the next 


Algae, Lichens, Lyco- 
six groups and then follow roots, rhizomes, 
barks, leaves, 
etc. The full 


bulbs, twigs, woods, 


fruits, 


tubers, 
flowers, 


seeds, etc., 
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classification of fruits is appended as a type 

of the entire classification. 

Spurious fruits, fresh (rose hips, 
apple). 

59. Fleshy 


Group 58. 


fresh (lemon, 


persimmon, 


fruits, 
orange, apple, 
raspberry, juniper berries). 
60. Stone fruits, fresh (raspberry). 
prepared spurious 


fruits (hops, juniper berries, 


61. Dried or 


figs, long pepper, Am. worm- 
seed). 

62. Dry fruits star 
anise, poppy heads, St. John’s 
bread, prickly ash _ berries, 
vanilla, cassia fistula, the 
Umbelliferous fruits, burdock 

seed, barley 


(cardamom, 


seed, hemp 
(malt). 

63. Dried or prepared fleshy fruits 
(black pepper, capsicum, 
colocynth apple, raisins, poke 
berries, orange berries, clove 
fruits). 

64. Dried or prepared stone fruits 
(cubeb, prune, saw palmetto, 
fish berries, buckthorn berries, 
allspice, sumach berries, cas- 
hew nut). 

65. Parts of fruits (tamarind, white 

bitter and sweet 

orange peel, pomegranate 
rind, bael fruit, mangosteen, 
lemon peel). 

A short section is devoted to the Method of 
Study used by the author. Each drug is to 
be treated according to the following outline: 
Name, Origin, Habitat, Description, Con- 
stituents, Uses, Dose. 

Preceding the description of the vegetable 
drugs a section is devoted to Botany, Micro- 
scopy and Vegetable Histology. 

The descriptions of the drugs are concise yet 
accurate and complete and the field of drugs 
is thoroughly covered, about 40 animal drugs 
and over 400 vegetable drugs being described. 
The illustrations while not ‘‘fancy’’ are accu- 
rate and instructive and especially interesting 
because they are original by the author. The 
typographical make-up of the book is very 


pepper, 


good. 

The classification of drugs according to their 
physical characters is difficult under the best 
of circumstances but when a knowledge of 
botany is considered non-essential to the study 


of pharmacognosy such a classification must 
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difficult indeed 


from the author’s section on 


become very Quotations 


Botany follow: 


“Botany is of comparatively subordinate 


interest to the pharmacist “If a student 
likes the 


perfect himself in it, he should do so under 


study (of botany) and wishes to 


no mistaken idea that it is essential to his 
becoming either a good pharmacist or a good 
pharmacognosist “Recognizing the 


minor value of a botanical classification of 


drugs, no stress is placed on this subject be- 
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cause it is of little or no practical use to the 
pharmacognosist or pharmacist.” 

Another that 
strange” is that no reference 


feature seems “passing 


whatever was 
found in the book to the U. S. Pharmacopoeia 
or National 


paragraph in the 


Formulary except for a_ short 


preface. Personally, the 
reviewer has seen no text-book that is the equal 
of the botanical portions of these two national 
standards as a text for the study of pharma- 


cognosy. EK. N. GATHERCOAL. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS. 
All changes of address of members should be sent to the General Secretary promptly. 
The Association will not be responsible for non-delivery of the Annual Volume or Year 
Book, or of the JouRNAL unless notice of the change of address is received before shipment or 


mailing. 


30th the old and the new address should be given thus: 


HENRY MILTON, 


From 2342 Albion Place, St. Louis, Mo. 
To 278 Dartmouth St., Boston, Mass. 
Titles or degrees to be used in publications or in the official records should be given, and 


names should be plainly written, or typewritten. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS SINCE SEPT. 15, IQI7. 
BECKER, H. G. 

From Pekin, III. 

To 2625 Ann Ave., St 
GAHN, HENRY. 

From U.S. Marine Hosp., New Orleans, La. 


Louis, Mo 


To Pensacola Quarantine, Pensacola, Fla. 
CoLiins, GEo. W. 

From 5143 Maple St., St. Louis, Mo. 

To Box 66, Mt. Vernon, III. 
COBLENTZ, V. 

From 23 Vine St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

To Chemists’ Club, 52 E. 41st St., New 

York, N. Y. 
Wir, C. T. A. 
5 W. Ohio St., Chicago, III 

To 2212 Sedgewick St., Chicago, III. 
Darcy, J. B. 

From St. Vincent’s Hosp., 

To Residence Unknown. 
DAWE, Wo. H. 

From 425 N. Wyoming St., Butte, Mont. 

To Residence Unknown. 
PARMELEE, H. L. 

From Walsingham Apts., Cor. 16th & Dela- 

ware, Indianapolis, Ind. 


From 21 


New York, N. Y. 


To 527 Lockerbie St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
RABINOWITZ, Wo. J. 

From 518 W. 134th St., New York, N. Y. 

To care A. Daily, Rosenberg, Texas. 
CHATFIELD, H. B. 

From Residence Unknown 

To Reed St., Lexington, Mass. 


GASEN, HARRY. 
From Residence Unknown. 
To Hospital Corps, U. S. A., Ft. Sheridan, 
Ill. 
Prat, C. A. 
From Residence Unknown 
To 70 Woodlawn Ave., Norwalk, Ohio. 
LAMAR, W. R 
From 327 N. 
To 8502 Ferriss St., 
York, N.. ¥. 
SMITH, Wo. E. 
Missoula 


18th St., East Orange, N. J. 


Woodhaven, New 


From care Drug Co., Missoula, 
Mont. 
To Residence Unknown. 
LESLIE, F. A 
From 905 Jackson Ave., New York, N. Y. 
To 79 Post Ave., New York, N. Y. 
PATTERSON, JAMES N. 
From 486 Geary St., San Francisco, Cal. 
To 140 Lincoln St., Santa Cruz, Cal. 
ScHULZ, H. L. 
From 1626 Transportation Bldg., Chicago, 
Ill. 
To 641 Washington St., U. S. Food & Drug 
Laboratory, New York, N. Y. 
DECEASED SINCE SEPT. 18, 1917. 
CASPARI, CHAS., JR. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Fox, P. P. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
HASSINGER, S. E. R. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





